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WHY DOESN’T SOMEBODY 
TELL ME THESE THINGS? 


Are your subordinates giving you 
all the information you need? 


YOU HELP WRITE THE UNION CONTRACT! 


[he supervisor is the man behind the man 
at the bargaining table. 





“This | Believe...” 


People and Production 


By Nathaniel Cantor 


7" MANAGER WHO is aware of what 


people are like and what happens during 
their association is likely to consider the 
feelings, sentiments, and attitudes of em- 
ployees as well as the logic of policy, pro- 
cedure, and production. 

In the long run, genuine respect for, and 
interest in, the employee as a person results 
in increased production. More sensitive 
awareness of the fact that an industrial set- 
ting is not merely a place where so many 
hands work for a wage, but a place where 
people spend their days fulfilling their needs 
as social beings, will result in increased 
Satisfaction for both managers and em- 
ployees. 


—from The Learning Process for Managers 
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Too often, the boss is insulated 
from the facts he needs. 


DEALLY, COMMUNICATION Is a two- 
I way street. 

The downward side has been pret- 
ty well explored, for managers have 
been quick to perceive the problems 

and the importance—of down- 
ward communication. They realize 
that the pressures and complexity of 
modern industry have made trans- 
mitting information to employees a 
matter of vital importance in the op- 


eration of the company. They know 
that misinformation and misunder- 
standing lessen efficiency, but that 
good communications provide the se- 
curity and feeling of belonging neces- 
sary to efficiency and morale. 
Unfortunately, however, the up- 
ward side of the two-way street is a 
relatively untrodden path. 
Recently, Johnson & Johnson and 
affiliated companies established a 





committee to make a thorough inves- 
tigation of the problems of upward 
communication. From their study 
came the following conclusions. 


Advantages to managers 


When attitudes and feelings are 
transmitted freely upward, manage- 
ment can know the right time to con- 
vey ideas and information—the time 
that people are ready to be told. As 
a result, managers can avert many 
emergency situations. Furthermore, 
upward communication is the best 
possible means for management to 
know whether employees have ac- 
cepted—and understood—down- 
ward communications. 

It's quite possible for a subordi- 
nate to misunderstand a directive 
from his doss or from higher man- 
agement. In the first place, the origi- 
nator may have phrased his message 
vaguely. Second, the receiver may 
interpret even the clearest message 
in the light of his own biases and 
experience. Unless he gets a feed- 
back, the boss may never be sure 
he’s been able to get his message 
across. 

If managers are to have their ideas 
understood and accepted fully, sub- 
ordinates must have the opportunity 
to participate in decisions, or at least 
to discuss their merits and defects. 
Understanding and loyalty do not 
come solely from hearing facts. To a 
great extent, they come from the em- 
ployee’s desire to express himself 
when he knows that his ideas are 
welcome. 


Finally, effective upward com- 
munication encourages subordinates 
to offer valuable ideas. And it’s part 
of the manager’s job to tap as many 
such ideas as possible. 


Values to employees 


From the subordinate’s point of 
view, upward communication is a 
means of satisfying some basic needs. 
One important need is for respect, 
for personal dignity. A manager can 
satisfy this need, not only by asking 
employees for their ideas, but also 
by inviting their reactions to a deci- 
sion—preferably before final action 
is taken. 

Employees who are encouraged to 
talk directly and frankly with their 
superiors also get a release of emo- 
tional tensions and pressures. With- 
out such a safety valve, these ten- 
sions may find an outlet in criticism, 
or in loss of interest or efficiency. 
Listening to a man’s complaints may 
reveal failures or sore spots in the 
organization. And the right kind of 
listening may help people to under- 
stand and solve their own problems. 


Barriers to upward 
communication 

Much as management may appre- 
ciate the need for effective upward 
communication, it does not always 
translate this need into action. This 
is because swimming upstream is a 
much harder task than floating down- 
stream, even for a communication! 

Some of the deterrents to upward 
communication are inherent in or- 








ganizational structure. The physical 
distance between superior and sub- 
ordinate can impede communication, 
for example, if the subordinate is in 
a branch plant and the superior in 
headquarters, in a different city. 

The complexity of the organiza- 
tion may present barriers. Suppose a 
worker has a problem involving pol- 
icy, that must eventually be settled 
at the top. He takes it to his super- 
visor. They talk it over and try to 
settle it; this takes a day or two. 
Then it goes to the department head. 
He thinks about it a day or two, and 
then tells the divisional manager, 
who waits a week because he’s un- 
willing to bother the vice-president 
about it. By the time this problem 
reaches the top, months may have 
elapsed and the situation may have 
changed. 

Also, when information 
through many levels, it becomes di- 
luted or distorted. Since each super- 
visor consciously or unconsciously 
selects and edits the information he 
passes up the line, the more levels it 
passes through before it reaches the 
top, the less accurate it becomes. 


moves 


Barriers involving superiors 

The superior’s attitude and behav- 
ior in listening plays a vital role in 
either encouraging or discouraging 
communication up. If the boss seems 
anxious to get the interview over 
with, or appears to be impatient with 
his subordinate, or seems annoyed 
or distressed by the subject under 
discussion, this attitude may place 


an insurmountable barrier between 
them. 

Or a boss may fall into the famil- 
iar error of thinking that “no news 
is good news.” He may assume, often 
wrongly, that he knows what his sub- 
ordinates think or feel. Or he may 
have such an exaggerated sense of 
duty that he feels it disloyal to listen 
to complaints. This attitude tends to 
discourage employeés with justifiable 
complaints from approaching their 
superiors. 

Another barrier is natural defen- 
siveness about oneself and one’s ac- 
tions. Managers are prone to resent 
and resist communications that in- 
dicate that some of their actions have 
been less than perfect. When this atti- 
tude is evident, workers tend to with- 
hold information. 

Often, superiors resist becoming 
involved with the personal problems 
of their subordinates. This resistance 
may affect the subordinate’s willing- 
ness to communicate other matters 
more directly related to the job. 
In fact, since job problems and 
personal problems may be closely 
linked, it is sometimes difficult to 
discuss the one without the other. 

One of the strongest deterrents to 
communication up is the failure of 
management to act on undesirable 
conditions brought to its attention— 
thus causing workers to lose faith 
both in the sincerity of manage- 
ment and in the value of communica- 
tion. 

A final barrier involving superiors 
is that listening is time consuming. 














Many managers feel that they are 
too involved with daily problems and 
responsibilities to spend time listen- 
ing to their subordinates’ ideas, re- 
ports, and criticisms. The irony of 
this is that by listening they could 
discover solutions to some of their 
time-consuming problems. 

A man’s philosophy of manage- 
ment determines the value he places 
upon communications. A manager 
who has freed himself of his routine 
responsibilities and is engaged in 
building individual subordinates and 
developing teamwork in his group 
will rank communications high and 
will allow time for it. 


Barriers involving subordinates 
The superior is free to call in the 
subordinate and talk to him at any 
time, but the subordinate does not 
have the same freedom to intrude 
upon the superior’s time. Therefore, 
communications run more 
freely than communications up. 
Another problem is that neither 
the facilities nor the rewards for up- 
ward communications equal those 
for messages downward. Manage- 
ment can speed the flow of informa- 
tion with the use of company pub- 
lications, meetings, bulletin boards. 
By praise, promotions, and other 
signs of recognition, management can 
reward subordinates who act upon 
downward communications. Yet few 
such facilities or incentives are avail- 
able for upward communications. 
Tradition, authority, and prestige 
also support communications down, 


down 





more than communications up. In 
communicating up, the subordinate 
must get acceptance from someone 
who has greater status and authority. 

The semantics barrier is greater 
for the subordinate. His boss, who 
probably worked at one time on the 
subordinate’s job, knows the atti- 
tudes, language, and problems of 
that level. But the man communicat- 
ing up is talking to a person with 
whose work and responsibilities he 
is not familiar. 

Emotion and prejudice create fur- 
ther barriers to objective upward 
communications, for they may color 
observations and reports to manage- 
ment. The manager must learn to 
recognize and to minimize his own 
prejudices so that he can understand 
and interpret what employees are 
trying to tell him. 

Unless superiors are particularly 
receptive, subordinates may prefer to 
withhold or temper bad news, unfa- 
vorable opinions, and reports of mis- 
takes or failures. 


What should be communicated 
upward? 

Many managers are satisfied if 
communications from below inform 
them about the following matters: 

1. What subordinates are doing; 
highlights of their work, achiev- 
ments, progress, and future job plans. 

2. Outlines of problems on which 
subordinates now need aid or may 
require aid in the future. 

3. Suggestions for improvement 
within the department or company. 








4. How subordinates think and 
feel about their jobs, their associates, 
and their company. 

This last area requires a closer 
look. Here are some questions the 
manager should consider: 


Feelings about the job 


Are the people satisfied with their 
pay in relation to other jobs in the 
company, or similar jobs in the in- 
dustry or community? 

Are working hours and shift rota- 
tions considered reasonable? 

Do employees feel that the work 
load is fairly distributed? 

What do they think about the 
quality and adequacy of tools and 
equipment? (Do they tell you this? ) 

Is there confusion about who is to 
do what? Is authority clearly stated 
and understood? 

Do subordinates believe that their 
bosses observe the rules and regula- 
tions they expect subordinates to fol- 
low? 

Do subordinates feel that all pos- 
sible candidates for promotion from 
within are given full and honest con- 
sideration? (Have you asked them 
lately? ) 

Do employees think that people 
are laid off or discharged unreason- 
ably? Do older employees feel secure 
in their jobs? 

Do subordinates think that you are 
willing to discuss policies, plans, and 
actions that affect their jobs? 

Do your subordinates feel that you 
are interested in helping with per- 
sonal or family problems that may 
influence attitudes at work? 


Feelings about associates 

What do they think of your ef- 
ficiency?—the department’s?—the 
company’s? 

Do employees feel that you play 
favorites? 

How adequately do they feel they 
are supervised? 

Do your subordinates feel they are 
being prepared to grow and ad- 
vance? Do they feel they are pi- 
geonholed? Do you counsel them 
about their and give 
them the opportunity for personal 
growth and development? 

Do subordinates feel that you re- 
sist new ideas without evaluating 
their worth? Are employees afraid to 
present honest complaints? 

Are they satisfied that grievances 
are handled promptly and fairly? 

Do employees feel that you under- 
stand their needs and desires? 

How do your subordinates get 
along with their fellow employees? 


weaknesses 


Feelings about the company 


What do subordinates think about 
the degree to which company actions 
live up to promises and expressed 
policies? 

What is the company’s reputation 
in the community? 

What do employees’ families and 
associates think of their jobs and of 
their opportunities with the com- 
pany? 

Do people feel that they know 
far enough in advance about serious 
changes? 

Do employees know and accept 
personnel policies for illness, leave of 


absence, vacations, military leave? 
Do employees feel that the com- 
pany supplies adequate benefits? 


Systematic and balanced 
coverage 


Once a manager decides what 
should be communicated upward, the 
next question is, how should it be 
communicated? Some managers feel 
that upward communication can be 
achieved without systematic plan- 
ning. Spontaneous communication, 
however, may be neither balanced 
nor comprehensive. A few glaring 
weaknesses or successes may get all 
the attention. The department that 
makes the loudest noise may claim 
frequent*hearings, while others get 
none. Free communications upward 
can’t be left to chance. They must be 
stimulated and encouraged. 

A program for upward communi- 
cation must also provide for continu- 
ity. The flow of information cannot 
be turned on and off at whim, if it 
is to be effective. The boss must try 
to be approachable on stormy days 
and with problems on his mind—not 
just when things are going well. 


Communications must be 
directed 

Wherever possible, communica- 
tions should move step by step up- 
ward through the organization. Ideal- 
ly, it should not be necessary for the 
bottom level of employees to com- 
municate directly with those who are 
several levels higher in the organiza- 
tion. This doesn’t mean that anyone 
at any level can’t be heard at any 


other level. But channels of authority 
should be observed. 

To be effective. a communication 
must flow upward until it reaches the 
person who can act on it. If he can 
handle the problem effectively, there 
is little need for detailed communica- 
tion to go to a higher level. 


Listening must be sensitive 


It is a well-established principle 
that people see and interpret things 
through different-colored glasses, and 
with different meanings and values. 
Therefore, listening to employees, 
trying sincerely to get their interpre- 
tations and ideas, and acting on the 
basis of what they think, not what 
we think or what we wish they would 
think, are essential to realistic man- 
agement. Serious mistakes are made 
when management assumes that a 
certain set of facts will lead to the 
same conclusion in the employee's 
mind as it does in the manager's 
mind. 

Often a person making a com- 
plaint is not aware of, or will not 
reveal, the true cause of his criticism 
or irritation. His boss must strive to 
learn the real cause of a brickbat or 
a bouquet. Frequently it will be 
something very different from what 
the employee says or even thinks it 
is. 

Experienced managers know that 
employees tell their boss what they 
think he wants to hear. They know 
that subordinates, even the most can- 
did ones, sift out information that 
will hurt his feelings or reflect on his 
ability. Therefore, he should be alert 





to criticisms, complaints, and other 
evidences of dissatisfaction. 

The manager’s listening behavior 
is important, too; for people are sen- 
sitive to a listener’s physical cues and 
nonverbal signals. A setting of the 
jaw, a stiffening of the body are sub- 
tle red lights that warn the speaker, 
“Stop—this is going too far.” 

There are special occasions when 
the manager must be particularly 
sensitive to what is being communi- 
cated upward. In an atmosphere of 
frequent and unusual changes, it is 
especially important that all super- 
visors work diligently to see that 
there are open and complete chan- 
nels for upward communication. 
When a new plant is being opened, 
new systems installed, new policies 
established, that is the time to listen 
with the greatest sensitivity. 

For effective upward communica- 
tion, listening must also be objective. 
The listener must show a constructive 
receptive attitude not only when the 
communication is to his liking, but 
also when it is a direct or implied 
criticism of himself and his depart- 
ment—no matter how bad the news 
or how hostile the critic. 

Managers must also guard against 
listening only to people they want to 
hear from. They may get a distorted 
picture of conditions and may dis- 
courage other employees from cor- 
recting that picture. 

In asking subordinates for ideas, 
if you want free expression of opin- 
ion, get their views first. You can 
state your own position later. 


The person who listens with the 
certainty that he is right and the sub- 
ordinate is wrong will, of course, ac- 
complish little. Unless the superior 
possesses and reveals an open mind 
and a willingness to change, he might 
as well not listen. 

A popular fallacy is that if a man 
blows off steam, his complaint will 
automatically be dissipated. But lis- 
tening alone, without corrective ac- 
tion, isn’t much help and may even 
cause resentment. If a good idea 
cannot be put into effect at the time, 
or if a bad situation cannot then be 
improved, explain the reasons. 


Further suggestions 

By far the most effective method 
of tapping the ideas of subordinates 
is sympathetic listening in the many 
day-to-day, informal contacts within 
the department and outside the work- 
place. Nothing can equal a mana- 
ger’s willingness to hear. Given this, 
however, some of the following sug- 
gestions have been found helpful in 
further encouraging free upward 
communication. 

1. Informal contacts are fine op- 
portunities for informal, casual com- 
munication. Unplanned, chance 
meetings, taking place at the water 
fountain or beginning on the eleva- 
tor or in the hallways may also pro- 
vide opportunity for subordinates to 
be heard. 

2. Informal leaders, who are in 
touch with employee opinion, can 
contribute to the supervisor’s knowl- 
edge of what employees think. 





3. Union publications, too, often 
provide a clue to what employees 
are thinking. 

4. In counseling after merit rating 
or evaluation of an employee, the 
superior who listens carefully and 
questions tactfully has many op- 
portunities to what the 
subordinate is thinking and feeling 


discover 





about a wide variety of subjects. 

5. Grievance procedures are im- 
portant means of getting ideas up- 
ward. However, we cannot expect 
them to do the major job. What we 
want most from upward communica- 
tion is an awareness of the normal 


day-to-day ideas and attitudes of 


employees. @ 


Delegation: Easier Said Than Done 


MUCH HAS BEEN WRITTEN and even more has been said about 


the delegation of responsibility 
it a comparable delegation of 


Each of us tends to agree 


authority. Do we really believe it® 


and the necessity for coupling with 


? 


that such delegation is sound and 


desirable in theory. But we know it’s not an idea that is easy to 


put into practice. 


First, we find it difficult to delegate real authority 


and mean 


it—because no matter how we try, delegation does not relieve us 


one whit from our own ultimate accountability for every result— 
good or bad—of the men we supervise. 

Second, we find it difficult to delegate real authority—and mean 
it—because of the extreme care and downright hard work that has 
to go into the selection, coaching, and appraisal of the people to 


whom the job is delegated. 


Finally, we find it difficult to delegate real authority—-and mean 
it—because it so often forces us to the uncomfortable acceptance of 
the fact that it’s results that count, and not our pet preference for 


a particular way to get them. 


—from a speech by GERRY MoRrs!I 
( Vice-President, Minneapolis-Honeywell Regulator Company ) 
at AMA’s Midwinter Personnel Conference 





THERE IS A CERTAIN BLEND of courage, integrity, character, and prin- 
ciple which has no satisfactory dictionary name but has been called 
different things at different times in different countries. Our American 


name for it is “guts.” 


—Louis ADAMI 





Job Opportunities: 1965 


IN 1965, professional and technical employees will be in greater 
demand than ever before, predicts Changing Times (The Kiplinger 
Magazine). For every 11 of such workers employed in 1955, says 
the magazine, 137 will be needed in 1965. In other fields, the edi- 
tors forecast that for every 100 employed in 1955, the country will 
need: 

127 clerical and sales workers 

124 skilled craftsmen. 

122 semiskilled operatives. 

122 managers, officials, and proprietors. 

97 unskilled workers. 

85 farmers and farm workers. 
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“It has a tendency to daydream.” 


Computers and Automation 
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from “How to Hire a Bus Operator” 


American Transit Association 


Although this outline was developed for use in hiring bus drivers, it 
should be a handy guide for anyone who checks references of job 
applicants by telephone. (Specific references to bus driving 
have heen dropped.) 


Name of applicant 
Name of company 
Address ; ...Phone No 
Person talked to Pats Position 

Mr. (Applicant) has applied to us for a position. We are most anxious to have 
your assistance in determining whether this man will be a safe, competent, reliable, 
and honest employee. 


1. What were the dates of his employment with your company? From 


(a) What was the nature of his job at the start? ............. 


(b) Whatwas:He doing, whemhe left? . ......5.04.65 0% yee F524 ona mee we we 
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(a) Did he follow instructions satisfactorily? 

(b) Did he show an ability to learn readily? 

(a) Was his attendance record good? 

(b) Did he lose much time because of poor health? 
(a) Do you know of any financial difficulties? 

(b) Any domestic troubles that interfered with his job? 
(a) How did he get along with his supervisor? 

(b) With his fellow workers? ...... 

(a) What type of safety record did he have? 

(b) Was he involved in any accidents? 


How would you rate him in honesty, morals, and personal habits? . 


job? 


Do you think he is sufficiently honest, 
responsible job? (If not, why not?) 


Thank you for your frankness and courtesy. We will be glad to return the favor at 


any 


time. 
EIS: ys c\./5 oie ae wancas OS 
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YOU HELP WRITE 


Lowy 
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ANY SUPERVISORS FEEL that 
M they have no part in the ne- 
gotiation of the union contract, 
which they must administer day by 
day. They don’t realize the many 
ways in which they participate in 
the writing and rewriting of contract 
clauses. This is true not just for the 
comparatively few companies that 
have foremen sit in on negotiations, 
but for all companies. 

By his actions, decisions, and re- 
lationships with employees, the su- 
pervisor in effect writes and rewrites 
the contract every day. 

When supervisors and their boss- 
es become aware of supervisory in- 


By Leonard J. Smith 
Executive Director, 


Training Services 


fluence in the writing of the con- 
tract, this influence can be better 
directed toward management goals. 
And supervisors who recognize 
management objectives will be less 
likely to upset the company’s plans 
Or unintentionally to offset hard- 
fought achievements. 

A few companies permit supervi- 
sors to participate in the actual bar- 
gaining sessions, and thus to take an 
active role in writing the contract. 


At the table 

At American Brake Shoe Com- 
pany, one or two supervisors partic- 
ipate with the plant superintendent 
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in working out the details of the 
contract with the union representa- 
tive. John S. Hutchins, executive 
vice-president of the company, said 
at a recent AMA conference that 
supervisors “are the men who have 
to live with the contract, and we be- 
lieve that they should have the prin- 
cipal voice in establishing its terms.” 
Blunders occur on occasion, he ad- 
mitted, but these are compensated 
by the benefits. 

In situations where only a few of 
the supervisors are selected to sit in 
at the bargaining sessions, the com- 
pany hopes that they will present 
the thoughts and opinions of the 
other supervisors as well as_ their 
own. They should try to evaluate 
each point raised, or each clause 
discussed, in terms of its effect on 
the operating efficiency of all super- 
visors. 

Some companies invite some or 
all of their supervisors to sit in the 
negotiating sessions as observers, 
without taking an active part in ne- 
gotiations. During the negotiations, 
they make notes of points that need 
to be discussed, changed, or clari- 
fied, and review these with the ne- 
gotiators after the session. Also, if 
it seems necessary, they can pass 
notes to the negotiators during the 
sessions. 

In other companies, supervisors 
are invited to sit in on the prenego- 
tiating sessions. These are the meet- 
ings conducted by management to 
prepare the negotiators for collec- 


tive bargaining. The experience of 
supervisors, given to management 
at these sessions, has an important 
influence on bargaining strategy. 
[The supervisors comment on the 
workability of existing clauses. 
They point out any special prob- 
lems they have encountered in the 
administration or operation of each 
clause. They can suggest the 
changes they feel should be made, 
and can comment also on the prob- 
lems they may anticipate if certain 
union demands are granted. They 
can suggest concessions the com- 
pany should seek. 


Using experience 

The practical experiences of su- 
pervisors can also be extremely 
helpful to the company’s negotiators 
in the postnegotiation sessions dur- 
ing the bargaining period. These 
sessions serve to keep management 
and supervision up to date on the 
negotiations, and they provide an- 
other opportunity for supervisors to 
help the negotiators prepare for the 
next bargaining sessions. 

In the heat and emotion of the 
bargaining sessions, a negotiator can 
lose his perspective. The review ses- 
sion affords the chance for a return 
to balanced thinking. Supervisors 
may give valid arguments against 
some of the union’s demands. They 
can restate their reasons for changes 
that the union may object to. 

In the Teterboro, New Jersey, 
plant of Charles Bruning Company, 





all plant supervisors attend prene- 
gotiating meetings. Supervisors of 
non-union employees are also in- 
vited to attend on a voluntary basis. 
At these meetings, ideas are solicit- 
ed for use by the company’s negoti- 
ators. Similar postnegotiating meet- 
ings are scheduled the first thing in 
the morning of the day following 
each bargaining session, to discuss 
what took place at the negotiating 
session, plus the agenda for the next 
session. Management has _ found 
that both types of meetings are ex- 
tremely valuable; many useful 
points are presented that form the 
basis for the company’s negotiations. 


Day-to-day influence 

But supervisors exert the most 
powerful influence on the union con- 
tract even before the bargaining is 


started. Their daily activity through- 
out the year creates the climate 
of the negotiations. Their personal 
relationships can play an impor- 
tant part in the attitudes of em- 
ployees and union stewards toward 
the bargaining sessions. When em- 


ployees and union stewards are 
friendly toward the company, they 
will not make unreasonable de- 
mands. They will not enter the bar- 
gaining with a hostile attitude. They 
will be more receptive to the points 
presented by the company’s negoti- 
ators. They will be more amenable 
to compromise. In preparing the de- 
mands to be made on the company, 
the union may have fewer disgrun- 


tled employees to satisfy by raising 
special issues. The actual bargain- 
ing sessions can be relieved of dis- 
cussions of personal grievances or 
disputes. 

Creating the proper climate for 
contract negotiations is an impor- 
tant part of the supervisor's job. The 
manner in which he handles his em- 
ployee contacts throughout the year 
is an influential factor in bargain- 
ing. 

An electrical-products manufac- 
turing company found proper cli- 
mate an extremely valuable bargain- 
fing asset. The good relationships 
developed by their supervisors per- 
mit the company to continue to 
negotiate on an individual company 
basis, when others negotiate on an 
area-wide basis. Their union con- 
tract is more pertinent to the com- 
pany’s operations than an area-wide 
contract would be. The clauses are 
sounder and can be applied more 
easily. Yet the company has not had 
to make any special concessions to 
achieve this. The employees and 
the union representative recognize 
the benefits of the progressive and 
friendly attitude of the supervisors 
and the company. 


Handling contract clauses 
Another important way in which 
supervisors help write the union 
contract is through their handling of 
contract clauses. The clauses are de- 
signed to establish the basis for 
the companies’ employee relations. 





They set forth the obligations of 
both the employees and the com- 
pany. It is within this framework 
that supervisors are supposed to op- 
erate. Supervisors can, knowingly 
or not, nullify the contract. They 
can make decisions on employee-re- 
lations matters contrary to those ne- 
gotiated by the company. They can 
permit employees to do things not 
permitted by the contract. 

In one company, management 
had granted a liberal sick-leave 
clause on the basis that no employee 
would receive paid time off except 
for personal illness. But one super- 
visor permitted several of his long- 
service employees to take time off 
with pay for such reasons as going 
to a court hearing for a traffic viola- 
tion, or visiting a sick relative. His 


explanation was that he didn’t want 
them to suffer a loss of pay, and he 
felt he was doing nothing wrong. 
Actually, his action amounted to 
writing a new clause into the con- 


tract, which offset the benefits 
gained by the company. 

When, after several months, 
management found out about this 
practice, they told him to stop it. 
The union not only protested this 
order, but went to arbitration, de- 
manding the extension of the prac- 
tice to all employees. Their con- 
tention, which was upheld by the 
arbitrator, was that the practice had 
been permitted for a substantial pe- 
riod without management objection, 
that to discontinue it now was un- 


fair, and that the company’s failure 
to extend it to other departments 
was discriminatory. 


Changes by default 

In addition to making decisions 
that create precedent, supervisors 
can rewrite the contract by failing 
to enforce clauses. They can ignore 
employee actions in violation of the 
contract. They can overlook situa- 
tions that they should bring to the 
attention of management. They can 
fail to mete out disciplinary penal- 
ties specified by the contract. In 
each instance, they are effectively 
writing new clauses or modifying ex- 
isting ones. Arbitrators have upheld 
unions on many when 
management has attempted to en- 
force a contract clause that supervi- 
sors have negated or ignored. 

Company rules and regulations 
that remain unenforced are, in ef- 
fect, “written out” of the contract. 
This happens whether or not the 
failure in enforcement is intentional. 


occasions 


Interpreting the contract 

It is the duty of every supervisor 
to be thoroughly familiar with the 
union contract. He must read the 
contract and determine what each 
clause means—what is expected of 
the union, the individual employ- 
ees, the company, and himself. If 
certain clauses are not clear, he 
should seek an explanation from 
his boss or from the labor-relations 
department. 





In addition to being familiar with 
the wording of the contract, the su- 
pervisor should know the company’s 
thinking on each clause, for he may 
fin’ himself in the position of de- 
termining the best approach to take 
to safeguard the company’s inter- 
ests. 

If he misinterprets the intent be- 
hind a clause, his taking certain ac- 
tions or refraining from certain ac- 
tions may have the effect of creating 
new policies. 

This often occurs when the su- 
pervisor acts on the basis of a literal 
interpretation of a clause on disci- 
plinary action. Frequently, the un- 
ion contract sets forth employee ac- 
tions that are cause for discipline. 
Penalties may also be included. But 
most of these clauses do not show 
how management wants them en- 
forced. A liberal attitude, neither 
too relaxed nor too severe, may be 
what management intends, but this 
is seldom put in writing. Some com- 
panies make their intent known in 
an organized manner through su- 
pervisory conferences. But if a su- 
pervisor finds himself in doubt, he 
should find out what the company 
intended. 

Another example of the problem 
of understanding management's in- 
tent takes place when the supervi- 
sor tries to settle legalistic grievances 
presented by the union. A legalistic 
grievance occurs when management 
and union differ on the interpreta- 
tion of a contract clause. Unless the 


supervisor has participated in the 
bargaining sessions, he may not 
know management’s intent in this 


clause. And, unless he’s sure, he 


should refer the settlement to the 
people who developed the clause 


originally. 


Handling grievances 

It is in their handling and resolv- 
ing of regular employee grievances 
that supervisors can exert the most 
influence on the union contract. In 
the desire to resolve a grievance, the 
supervisor can make a decision that 
changes or adds to the contract. He 
can agree to a compromise contrary 
to the contract. He can take actions 
that were not contemplated during 
contract negotiations. 

The solutions to grievances form 
the basis of industrial jurisprudence 
—the common law of a company’s 
labor relations. The supervisor must 
be aware of this in order to avoid 
making an improper or undesirable 
decision. 

Many managements 
that grievance handling is actually 
a form of contract negotiation day 
by day. The contract itself merely 
sets forth the framework for the re- 
lationships between the company 
and the employees. This framework 
is filled in by the daily decisions 
made by supervisors in resolving 
both formal and informal griev- 
ances. 

Another way in which the hand- 
ling and resolving of grievances influ- 


maintain 








ences the union contract is through 
the effect on employee relation- 
ships. Through impartial, consistent, 
and sincere decisions, supervisors 
gain the confidence of the union 
and the employees. Even though the 
decisions may not be favorable, the 
union and the employees may have 
respect for, and confidence in, the 
supervisors. This can contribute to a 
proper climate for future contract 
negotiations. 

In one or all of the ways dis- 
cussed—by direct participation, by 
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creating proper climate, by day-to- 
day administration, and by griev- 
ance handling—supervisors help to 
write the union contract. A better 
understanding of management's 
aims and objectives will permit su- 
pervisors to make valuable contri- 
butions. They can provide the basis 
for a good contract by good rela- 
tionships with their employees and 
the union. And in this way, they 
help the company and make their 
own jobs easier and more meganing- 
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By C. B. Alvord 


Operations Personnel Manager 
United States Gypsum Company 


A THEN A MAN teaches his son to 
W whittle with a jackknife, he is 
careful to teach him to cut away 
from himself. To be sure that the 
boy understands exactly how this 
should be done, the father picks up 
the knife and, taking a piece of 
wood, demonstrates with two or 
three firm cuts. In this way, the boy 
can visualize the exact sequence of 
the movements involved. Then, as 


the boy takes the kriife, the demon- 
stration he saw is clearly fixed in his 
mind and serves as a guide through 
the learning process. 

Now suppose the father had told 
the son to “always cut away from 
yourself”’—but, while he made that 
Statement, was, in fact, cutting to- 
ward himself. Which method could 
the son be expected to follow? Every 
father knows his son is going to do 








just what he saw Pop do—cut to- 
ward himself. That, then, becomes 
the method taught. 

Any demonstration of an incor- 
rect procedure will teach a wrong 
method. This means that those of 
us who put on demonstrations for 
employees to teach them how to do 
something should be certain that the 
demonstration will teach the method 
exactly as we want the people to do 
it. 

A few weeks ago, I attended a 
plant safety meeting that included a 
demonstration of how to lift a heavy 
bag. The meeting leader's comments 
went something like this: 

“Joe will demonstrate the correct 
method of lifting that bag—see how 
he places his feet near the load.” 
(Joe’s feet were about 12 inches 
back of the bag.) 

“See how straight Joe keeps his 
back.” (Joe’s back bent like a fish- 
hook. ) 

“Note how Joe lifts with his leg 
muscles only.” (Joe struggled to 
straighten the fishhook, lifting with 
his back—not his legs. ) 

There was no relation between 
what was being said and what was 
being done, so employees, hearing 
one thing and seeing something dif- 
ferent, were confused. The demon- 
stration did more harm than good, 
because it demonstrated a wrong 


method. The lesson in the story is 
obvious: Before conducting a dem- 
onstration of any type before a 
group of people, the meeting leader 
must be sure that every move to be 
made by the demonstrator is right. 
What can you do to be sure that 
demonstrations put on by your sub- 
ordinates teach only correct meth- 
ods? You can do two things: 

1. Make meeting 
responsible for seeing that 
each point in a demonstration 
is letter perfect. 

View the demonstration your- 
self before the meeting to be 


every leader 


certain it teaches the correct 
action. 

It’s a risky practice just to call on 

a man in the group to demonstrate 

the simplest action without prior 

coaching and rehearsal; often such 

impromptu demonstrations contain 

errors just as the bag-lifting demon- 

stration did. Because the inexperi- 


enced employee is unable to dis- 
between the correct and 
methods, he remembers 
but forgets what he 


tinguish 
incorrect 
what he saw 
heard; and he ends up learning the 
wrong method. If we are going to 
pay for the time of a group of people 
to watch our demonstrations, it’s 
worth the small extra effort to re- 
hearse the demonstrations until we 
know they are correct. @ 





A MAN should first direct himself in the way he should go. Only 


then should he instruct others. 
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By R. T. Studer 


Administrative Engineer, Warner & Swasey Company 


RADITIONALLY, THE FOREMAN 
‘eae the industrial engineer are 
pictured as being at swords’ points. 
The foreman often feels he is on the 
defensive, staving off needless out- 
side interference with his job. 
Meanwhile, the engineer common- 
ly pictures the foreman as a back- 
ward, conservative person who is 
unwilling to accept new ideas, and 
would rather muddle through “the 
old way.” 

This conflict results in waste mo- 
tion on both sides and lost profit 
opportunities for the company as a 
whole. But it’s a conflict that needn't 
exist. 

From the 


foreman’s viewpoint, 


better cooperation between himself 
and the industrial engineer means 
accepting two basic premises: 

|. Both men have the same goal 

—to see that the company’s 
Operations are carried out 
profitably. 
The foreman can use the help 
of the industrial engineer in 
achieving this goal. 

To begin our analysis of the fore- 
man-industrial-engineer relationship, 
let’s consider a few of the conflicts 
that frequently occur. 


to 


The forest for the trees 


One problem can be summed up 
in the old adage about not being 
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able to see the forest for the trees. 
The foreman and the industrial en- 
gineer begin a discussion with the 
best intentions of solving a problem 
—yet the discussion deteriorates 
into haggling over small details. 
They may become deadlocked over 
one minor point, completely losing 
sight of the original goal. Inwardly, 
each blames the other for having 
wasted his time. 

The stockroom foreman in an 
Eastern plant met with the stand- 
ards engineer to discuss the estab- 
lishment of an incentive plan in the 
stockroom area. The discussion be- 
gan with a consideration of basic 
goals. But the foreman, who had 
entered the meeting with certain 
problems on his mind, quickly 
stated that there were some factors 
that would have to be considered 
first: He wanted one man, his most 
skilled assistant, to be exempt from 
incentives and put on higher hourly 
pay. He also questioned the size of 
bins required in a certain area of 
the stockroom. The industrial engi- 
neer, too, entered the meeting with 
some ideas for time-saving tech- 
niques, such as grouping bins that 
held similar parts. Before long, the 
two men were debating minutiae 
without having even considered the 
over-all problem. The meeting 
reached an impasse after an hour 
of haggling. 

It is, of course, true that details 
cannot be ignored. Yet, no aspect of 
a plan can be more important than 
the over-all objective. When the 
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broad framework has been agreed 
upon, it’s easier to dispose of the 
details. 

Let’s go back for a moment to 
the stockroom foreman and the 
standards engineer. After the first 
fiasco, both men thought things over 
and realized their mistake. The fore- 
man called the engineer and sug- 
gested that they get together again. 
This time, they tackled the question 
of establishing incentive pay as a 
means of cost reduction. In the sub- 
sequent discussion of details, the 
questions of bin size and arrange- 
ment and of one man’s exemption 
were easily answered. 


No trespassing? 

Another problem frequently en- 
countered is the foreman’s resent- 
ment of the industrial engineer's 
“intrusion” into his bailiwick. The 
fact is that the engineer’s job re- 
quires him to investigate and eval- 
uate shop practices. And as a result 
of his evaluation, he is likely to rec- 
ommend some changes. 

Some foremen take this as a per- 
sonal criticism—and they rush un- 
thinkingly to defend the status quo. 
But this kind of emotional behavior 
does little except reinforce hostili- 
ties. 

The engineer’s suggestions for 
change may be all wrong, or all 
right, or anywhere in between. But 
if they are based on facts and given 
in good faith, they deserve honest, 
objective consideration. A thought- 
ful reply will move both men toward 





the best possible solution of the 
problem. 

In one company, management 
was trying to establish a new tool- 
distribution program. The indus- 
trial-engineering department, after 
studying the problem, came up with 
a recommendation, which was pre- 
sented to the foreman of the drilling 
department. His immediate reply 
was: “We're doing it the way I was 
taught to do it; we’ve been doing it 
this way for 20 years; and there’s 
no reason to change now.” 

Maybe there was no reason to 
change—but the foreman’s argu- 
ment would have been a great deal 
more convincing had he stated 
concretely why the proposed pro- 
gram wouldn't work. To do that, he 
would have had to consider the pro- 
gram more carefully; he might have 
found part of it—possibly much of 
it—acceptable. 

It must be noted, though, that 
the company’s procedure invited 
the unfavorable reaction. After all, 
the drilling-department foreman, 
who was responsible for the dis- 
tribution of special tooling, should 
have been the first one approached. 
Then, working with the industrial- 
engineering department, he could 
have come up with a solution to the 
problem. 


The key to the problem 

Perhaps the most important fac- 
tor of the entire relationship be- 
tween foreman and industrial engi- 
neer is the fact that they do not 


work to understand the other’s prob- 
lems. The word “work” is the key to 
this statement. It is often assumed 
that understanding between depart- 
ments is something that “just de- 
velops” over a period of time. This, 
of course, simply isn’t so; a real 
understanding of another person’s 
problems takes conscious effort. But 
it can be done, in a number of dif- 
ferent ways. 


Broadening your scope 

One way is self-education. A 
foreman might do some reading on 
his own, on the fundamentals of in- 
dustrial engineering. An industrial 
engineer could try to further his 
knowledge of machine-shop prac- 
tice. 

Watching other people at their 
jobs is another way to broaden one’s 
scope. Some companies have train- 
ing programs for supervisors, in 
which the trainee works for a while 
in one department, then rotates to 
another department, so that he can 
see every important area in opera- 
tion. 

Many companies hold foremen’s 
meetings, which provide an ideal 
opportunity for foremen and indus- 
trial engineers to acquire greater 
mutual understanding. If represent- 
atives of the engineering depart- 
ment are invited to a meeting, they 
can present their own points of view, 
answer questions, and hear fore- 
men’s comments. 

Role playing, widely used in con- 
ferences, can also help the individu- 
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al to broaden his understanding of 
another person’s problem. It’s help- 
ful in any dispute to stop and see 
if you can formulate concretely the 
argument of the other side. It’s even 
more helpful to try to put yourself 
in the other man’s shoes—try to 
imagine how you would act if you 
had his responsibilities, rather than 
your own. 


Defining responsibility 

But first you have to know just 
what the other person’s responsibi- 
lities are. What are the responsibili- 
ties of foremen and of industrial 
engineers? 

Basically, the foreman is con- 
cerned with the operating function, 
while the industrial engineer acts as 
a staff arm that furnishes technical 
advice. When this relationship goes 
wrong, the situation resembles the 
old story of the boy scout who 
helped the old lady across the street 
—but wasn’t really helping her, be- 
cause she didn’t want to cross the 
street! 

In other words, the line organiza- 
tion—the foreman or his superiors 
—should have the initiative of ask- 
ing for help when it is needed. Too 
often, a company instructs a staff 
department to set up a plan or solve 
a problem, and then turns over the 
responsibility of operating this plan 
to the line organization. This ap- 
proach may well breed friction. 

If a problem exists within a fore- 
man’s department, and if higher 
management feels that, for some 
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reason, the foreman cannot cope 
with it alone, management should 
suggest that the foreman or one of 
his superiors initiate action by re- 
questing a staff department to in- 
vestigate the problem. Unless the 
request comes from the foreman 
himself, he should be immediately 
notified of it. And the staff man 
should begin by approaching the 
foreman to get the facts about the 
problem. 

The foreman is responsible for 
both the work and the profitability 
of his department. On a cost basis 
alone, it becomes important for the 
foreman to enlist all the aids possi- 
ble to attain his goals. The shop- 
tool-design department can supply 
the tools necessary to make the 
pieces in the most economical fash- 
ion. The methods department will 
route the work for him, and the 
standards department will give him 
a guide against which to measure 
departmental output. 

Suppose these engineering facili- 
ties were not available? The work 
would still have to be done. The 


parts would have to be scheduled, 


routed, and tooled; therefore, the 
foreman would be forced to do 
these jobs himself. The industrial- 
engineering people take care of 
many functions that would consume 
the foreman’s time and energy; they 
free him to concentrate on the prob- 
lem of manufacturing a _ quality 
product. 

But all recommendations for co- 


operative effort will be useless if 








the foreman is a foreman in name 
only. His work must be done; if he 
doesn’t do it, someone else has to. 
If he abdicates his responsibility, he 


will find someone else, in effect, 
running his department for him. 


The foreman must be a manager 

To assume the responsibility of 
operating the department, the fore- 
man must be a manager in every 
sense of the word. A manager gets 
maximum results by weighing ali 
the factors involved in the problems 
of operating the department. Once 
he assumes this responsibility, it be- 
comes his duty to secure the coop- 
eration and help of the industrial 
engineer. 

Performance evaluation is a nec- 
essary part of all managerial activ- 
ity. A good evaluation will indicate 
changes and actions required for 
maximum performance. Depart- 
mental performance is evaluated by 
cost, quality, and production fac- 
tors. Evaluating one’s own perform- 
ance may be more difficult. Here’s 
a simple but effective tool that may 
help: 


Step away mentally from the situ- 


ation, look at the performance or 
the action from the point of view of 
the president of the company, and 
consider whether or not he would 


approve. 
Basic principles 


In summary, here are some basic 
principles of better relations be- 
tween the foreman and the indus- 
trial engineer: 

1. Develop the ability to look at 
the whole problem, and not 
just the small parts of the 
problem. 

Conscientiously work at un- 

derstanding the problems of 

the “other side.” 

3. “Run” your own department, 
using the services that will 
help most to obtain maximum 


to 


effectiveness of the depart- 
ment. 
4. Evaluate performance, both 


departmental and personal. 
These suggestions, regardless of 
organizational structure or compa- 
ny policies, will help to create great- 
er understanding and cooperation 
between the industrial engineer and 
the foreman. 


Authors Wanted 


TO ENCOURAGE EMPLOYEES to write technical articles, a new or- 
ganization has been established at the Carborundum Corporation, 
of Niagara Falls, New York. Only employees who have had articles 
published are eligible for membership. Last year, 45 company au- 
thors had 71 articles in print. The company emphasizes that publi- 
cation is considered a valuable supplement to the managers’ work 


performance. 
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By Raymond Dreyfack 


Director of Tabulating Systems 
Fabergé Perfumes 


A review of office systems can pay 
handsome dividends in increased productivity. 


O BEGIN WITH, let’s explode the 
, por that systems analysis is in- 
tended only for large corporations. 
Any organization—large or small— 
needs some kind of systems control, 
if it is to run smoothly. 

In today’s office, paperwork is 
mushrooming into gigantic propor- 
tions. In order to meet competition 
and provide more and better service, 
management must look for more ef- 
ficient and more economical means 
of processing transactions. One way 
of going about this is to investigate 
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and compare existing procedures, 
and to revise them _ intelligently 
where necessary. 

In large organizations, special de- 
partments are set up for this pur- 
pose. Systems or methods analysts, 
industrial engineers, or efficiency ex- 
perts work together to evaluate of- 
fice operations and search out better 
ways of doing things. But the super- 
visor doesn’t have to be an expert 
systems analyst to keep his mind 
open at all times to possible revi- 


sions. 





In most cases, a survey of pro- 
cedures will lead to changes that are 
well worth the expense and effort of 
investigating. There are many gains 
to be made by analyzing a system 
and writing down the findings in an 
easily readable form. For one thing, 
in order to appraise an existing set- 
up, one must look at it closely. 


When you look it over 

Looking a system over can bring 
many weak spots to light. Facets 
of the operation must be clearly de- 
fined, areas of uncertainty cleared 
up. This process in itself often sug- 
gests ways to smooth over awkward 
operating routines, helps to sim- 
plify processes, and points up need- 
less duplication. And this all takes 
place before a single step has been 
taken to revise or improve—before 
a single dollar has been spent on 
formulating a new approach. In fact, 
once this first critical appraisal is 
made, enough valuable ideas may 
turn up to eliminate the need for 
more drastic and costly revision. 

A clearly defined system can also 
be of tremendous help in training 
new personnel. It provides a good 
working blueprint for both teacher 
and trainee. Procedures may be out- 
lined step by step to show precisely 
what has to be done and how to do 
it. 

Systems analysis, moreover, en- 
courages standardization of forms 
and other kinds of paperwork 
throughout the company—and 
therefore contributes to a more 


closely knit, efficient organization. 

Another advantage of systems 
analysis is in the increasing poten- 
tialities of automation. In the near 
future, many supervisors will be ask- 
ing, Is a computer for us? Can 
punched-card processing be geared 
to satisfy our needs? With a clearly 
defined system available as a refer- 
ence medium, the answers will come 
much faster and easier. 


Objectives of systems control 


There is no doubt, then, that sys- 
tems analysis pays off. What are 
some of its objectives? 

The main benefits of a well-exe- 
cuted system are simplicity, econ- 
omy, accuracy, and speed. All four 
are interrelated, so that when one 
objective is achieved, it enhances 
the others. 

Simplicity of language, for exam- 
ple, in a written presentation of 
procedural steps, bolsters economy, 
accuracy, and speed. The more brief 
and to the point the instruction, the 
faster it will be understood and act- 
ed on. This obviously is economical 
because the faster an employee per- 
forms his duties, the more he can 
produce. Also, the more readable 
the instruction, the better its chance 
of being carried out accurately. 

Communications plays a vital part 
in follow-through. The man who as- 
signs duties and instructs personnel 
must keep asking himself: Is the 
message getting through? Are in- 
structions given in common, every- 
day language? 





Communication, however, is only 
one important area for evaluation. 
Appraising procedures is equally 
important. There are many ways to 
do a job, but not all of them are 
easy and right. To find the best way, 
the right way, takes an open, ques- 
tioning mind. 

Here are some pointers about ac- 
tual departmental problems. 


Paperwork 


Is all the paperwork necessary? 
In business today, not only must 
functional documents like invoices, 
checks, and production tickets be 
processed, but reports and statistics 
are also needed. In other words, it’s 
not enough that business is trans- 
acted regularly; management con- 
stantly needs information to evalu- 
ate the status of the transactions. 
Are shipments being made quickly 
enough? Which items are selling 
best? To whom? And why? Which 
machines are being used to best ad- 
vantage? Which production lines are 
showing the best performance? 

It’s the responsibility of supervis- 
ors to see that all this information is 
processed according to plan, and 
distributed on time. It’s also their 
responsibility to find out whether 
everything produced is worth while. 

It's easy, for example, for the 
sales manager to tell the head of the 
billing department: “Charlie, I'd like 
to get a monthly report on specialty 
stores in Territory 5, broken down 
by item and class.” It’s equally easy 
for Charlie to answer, “Yes sir, we'll 
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start working on it right away.” But 
it's not so easy to produce the re- 
port. 

Charlie should find out whether 
the report is really needed, and if so, 
for how long. He, or some other re- 
sponsible person, should be able to 
measure the cost of running the re- 
port against the value received. Also, 
he should check whether the desired 
information is available somewhere 
else. Possibly all the data involved 
is already appearing as part of some 
other monthly report. Maybe, by 
simply adding information to an al- 
ready existing report, Charlie could 
satisfy the requirement at a reduced 
cost. His eagerness to serve would 
be put to better use if he planned 
the best way—the simplest, most 
economical, most accurate and 
speedy way—of accomplishing the 


objective. 


Procedures 


Where can procedures be im- 
proved? Improving procedures can 
save man-hours, and eliminate 
wasted tasks and motions. Each step 
of each procedure should be ques- 
tioned repeatedly. Can operations be 
eliminated, shortened, combined? Is 
clerical work being unnecessarily 
performed by technically skilled peo- 
ple? Are related tasks being com- 
bined wherever possible? 

In many offices, jobs are being 
done awkwardly or circuitously be- 
cause “it was always done that way.” 
But it might “always” have been 
done clumsily and expensively, and 





it’s up to the superior to see through 
this fallacy. 

In evaluating procedures, the su- 
should carefully analyze 
batching. Groupings of invoices, for 
instance, should be small enough for 


pervisor 


easy handling and balancing. 


Personne! 

Are the right people doing the 
right jobs? A supervisor must be con- 
stantly alert to this question. If an 
assignment is too complicated for a 
worker, the strain can cause error 
and confusion. Cn the other hand, 
if a task is too commonplace or rou- 
tine, a more skilled worker may be- 
come bored, or lax in his work. 
another important 


factor to consider. Excess overtime 


Overtime 1s 


is often costly, and creates fatigue. 
One way to relieve the situation is 
to use slack time of less heavily bur- 
dened employees. It is sometimes 
practical extra people 
from another department. 

Another question to look into is 
that of inter- and intradepartmental 
traffic. Are people continually scur- 
rying back and forth from one work 
station to another? Or from the wa- 


to .borrow 


ter cooler to the lounge to the cafe- 
teria? How much of this traffic is 
business, and how much is social? 
Most companies provide _ relief 
breaks for employees. It is the su- 


pervisor’s responsibility to see to it 
that the remainder of the working 
day is devoted to working. This 
doesn’t mean running a Gestapo— 
but it does mean that chatter and 


unnecessary traffic should not im- 
pede the flow of work. 


Physical layout 


Is the physical layout conducive to 
systematic The cubby- 
hole, storage bin, drawer, and cabi- 
net—each has its place in the smooth 
operation of a department. When a 
worker needs a report or a tool, he 
should be able to find it quickly. 
Convenient operation helps simplify 
the job, speeds up thinking process- 
es, and is generally more efficient. 

It is well worth while for the su- 
pervisor to familiarize himself with 
what is available on the market. 
Many shortcuts and work-simplifica- 
tion ideas may be suggested by a 
look through some of the free liter- 
ature that is distributed by manu- 
facturers. 


The smart supervisor won't wait 


processing? 


for a problem to press him against 
the wall before he takes action. For 
practically problem today, 
some kind of assistance is available, 
either in literature, 
consultation. 
Another factor is comfort. Light- 
ing, temperature, and noise, though 
not always obvious in their effects 
on personnel, have a direct bearing 
on work flow and productive output. 


every 


schooling, or 


Harsh, glaring lights cause fatigue. 
temperatures induce 
drowsiness, while drafts invite colds 
and sore throats. Noise is an obvious 
opponent of concentration. It’s not 
only humane to have your depart- 
ment as pleasant and conducive to 


Too-warm 
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work as possible; it makes good eco- 
nomic sense. 

The physical appearance of a de- 
partment also contributes to good 
performance. If a room is cluttered 
by objects out of place, documents 
unfiled, papers strewn about, the 
work at hand will be correspondingly 
confusing and difficult to follow. 


Scheduling 


Is work scheduling practical and 
smooth? The most elaborate report 
is worthless if it goes out too late. 
Periodically, a utilization study 
should be made of the documents, 
surveys, or statistical reports pro- 
duced by the department. Who is 
using the information? How? Is the 
user Satisfied with the data? Is the 
report living up to its expected pur- 
pose? If not, why not? Are people 
getting reports just because their 
names happen to be on the distribu- 
tion list? 

It’s easy for a department to be- 
come so bogged down with the pro- 
duction of miscellaneous reports that 
the whole schedule is thrown out of 
kilter. If the department can’t pos- 
sibly meet its schedules, then the 
schedules should be altered. A re- 
port can be produced on time only if 
the source material for it is received 
on time. It’s up to the supervisor to 
plan this timing, and take definite 
action to break up bottlenecks and 
eliminate interference. 


Processing aids 


Use processing aids wherever pos- 
sible. There are innumerable proc- 
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essing shortcuts, which can be a shot 


in the arm to the department. There 
are, for example, hundreds of clever 
filing aids on the market, ingenious 
sorting devices for checks, cards. 
documents. Often, when there is an 
unusual problem, processing devices 
can be made to order. 

One large insurance company was 
plagued by having to work with 
bulky actuarial sheets larger than 
the average desktop. The sheets 
were spread out flat over the desk, 
and posting clerks made entries on 
them from a stack of ledger cards 
which they held in working position 
as best they could. This constant 
cross reference from awkward sheet 
to bulky cards strained their eyes, 
their their patience. 
Turnover of personnel in this de- 
partment soared. 

When a_ methods 
made, someone came up with the 
idea of setting a rotating spindle 
into a hole drilled in each desktop. 
This spindle had an adjustable 
clamp to hold a tray on which the 


nerves, and 


survey was 


cards were placed. In this way, the 
clerk could move the ledger cards 
up or down, to a comfortable eye- 
level position. She had to concen- 
trate only on finding her place on 
the actuarial sheet, for she no longer 
had to hold the card, position it. 
and dispose of it when she was 
through. A simple flick of her finger 
turned the rotating spindle into po- 
sition for a new card whenever she 
was ready. 

Amazingly, as a result of this sim- 
ple gadget, the turnover problem 





eased up, and production output was 
increased by more than 30 per cent. 

There is always a better way of 
doing things if a supervisor is alertly 
systems-minded. 

Employees are a good source for 
ideas, and they enjoy participating 
in the operation. Sound them out on 
a friendly, informal basis. Learn 


uation should be continuous. Condi- 
tions change. Sometimes changes are 
subtle or unnoticeable. But each al- 
teration makes itself felt. After a 
while, if the imperceptible changes 
mount up, a definite slow-down will 
become apparent. Review must be- 
gin again. What applied six months 
ago or two years ago may no ionger 


their gripes, and get their sugges- 
tions for improvement. Most impor- 
tant, when they come up with some- 
thing sensible, give them full credit 
for their ideas. You'll win respect, 
and get more and better ideas. 


apply today. The supervisor must 
again challenge the routines, must 
eliminate, combine, simplify where- 
ever possible. 

Above all, the supervisor should 
have time for systems review. If he 
doesn’t have time to think, some- 
thing is wrong. Thought is the spring- 
board of progress. Those who make 
time for it usually find it pays re- 
warding dividends. # 


Perpetual evaluation 


Even when an obsolete system is 
finally replaced by a better one, sys- 
tems planning should not stop. Eval- 


Tax Talk 


10 ENCOURAGE YOU to move to a new job location, your company 
may pay all your family moving expenses. Is this payment taxable 
income or a tax-free expense? The answer, says a federal appeals 
court, depends on whether the company is your present employer 
or a new employer. 

If you move at the request of your present employer, the reim- 
bursement of moving expense is tax free. (When you spend more 
than the company allows, the extra cost is nondeductible; if you 
spend less, the difference is taxable.) But if a brand new employer 
pays the moving tab, the amount is taxable income. 

But what if you ask your employer to transfer you to a new loca- 
tion? Then the company’s payment of your moving bill is regarded 
as taxable income—even though you're an old employee. 

—Business Week, August 9, 1958 





EVERY MAN has a right to his opinion, but no man has a right to 
be wrong in his facts. 
—BERNARD M. BARUCH 








By Claire 


agen MANAGER gets the benefit 
of top-notch counseling in his 


battles against waste. Yet the experts 
seem to have forgotten one thing— 
the human hand is here to stay. And 
it still contributes mightily, though 
often imperceptibly, to time and 
money leaks. Perhaps you dont real- 
ize how extensively handwriting fig- 
ures in your job. 


Who writes what to whom? 
Whether you supervise production 

employees, an office staff, or a sales 
force, youll be astonished to dis- 
cover the number of times you write 
—and read—handwriting. Here are 
just a few of the places: 

Work sheets 

Requisitions 

Progress reports 


Trieb Slote 


Assignments 
Production changes 
Inventory sheets 
Schedules 
Brief memos 
Payrolls 
Isn't it amazing how few people 
depend completely on machines? 
Paradoxically, in the most me- 
chanized area of all—the plant it- 
self—there’s the least reliance on 
secretarial help. Which means that 
supervisors have to do their own 
handwriting. Similarly, scientists, en- 
gineers, and technicians rely more 
on pen and pencil than on steno- 
graphers or dictating equipment. 
[raining director C. L. Sheetz of 
the industrial division of Minneapo- 
lis-Honeywell has pointed out: 
“Our electric ‘brains,’ complicated 





calculators, and dictating machines 
cause many of us to lose sight of one 
important fact: The’ basic records 
must be hand gathered and hand 
copied in the plant before they can 
be fed into those hungry automatic 
systems for digesting. 

“Unfortunately, thousands of mis- 
takes are made each year by the cler- 
ical and supervisory employees who 
copy or post hundreds of numbers 
daily.” 

Many companies are beginning to 
realize that not all economies come 
from labor-saving machines. In many 
cases it’s more practical to replace 
mechanical methods with handwrit- 
ing—provided the handwriting is 
legible. 

For example, many 
frequently write memos, congratula- 


managers 


tory messages, condolence letters, 
Christmas cards—by hand. 

Why? For three reasons: 

First, because it’s faster and more 
convenient. 

Second, it’s economical. A business 
letter costs between $1 and $1.25 to 
send. Sometimes you can save time 
and money by jotting an answer di- 
rectly on an incoming letter or memo. 

Third, it has the personal touch. 
Closest to the spirit of the spoken 
word is the handwritten one—pro- 
vided the recipient can get the mes- 
sage! 

A study of ways to cut paperwork 
costs, conducted by the Research In- 
stitute of America, concluded that 


many temporary work reports, work 
sheets, or first drafts don't have to 


be typed at all—as long as they're 


legible. 
Who’s in position to write? 


A first step in improvement is 
handwriting position and movement 
—and that, inevitably, brings to 
mind those endless ovals, under- 
strokes, overstrokes, and other pen- 
manship exercises of a generation 
ago. 

Remember? We were taught that 
the only way to write was with the 
arm. We faced our desks squarely, 
kept both forearms on top, hips back 
in the seat, both feet flat on the 
floor, and shoulders slightly forward, 
with the light coming obligingly from 
over our left shoulders. 

Che trouble is that in practice we 
often find ourselves writing on chair 
arms, against walls or lampposts, on 
our laps, and on any number of other 
unlikely, impromptu “desks.” All this 
limits arm movement and makes 
some elements of desirable position 
virtually impossible. 

Happily, handwriting experts now 
observe how people normally look 
when they write, before formulating 
edicts on how they should look. 

As a result, exclusive arm move- 
ment has long since gone out the 
window. On the other hand, exclu- 
sive finger movement, with the hand 
planted on a given spot while the 
fingers laboriously form cramped, un- 


This article has been adapted with permission from /mprove Your Handwriting, by 
Claire Trieb Slote. © 1958, by the McGraw-Hill Book Company, Inc. 





even letters, is every bit as bad. 

More practical is a combination of 
arm and finger movement. The hand 
should rest on the third and fourth 
fingers (which are bent inward to- 
ward the palm) and should slide 
easily on them. The wrist should be 
rotated at an angle of about 45 de- 
grees to the paper. Notice also ( Fig- 
ure 1) that a “back window” opens 
on the outside of the hand. This dis- 
appears when the hand turns too 
much on the side, indicating that 
only fingers are being used. 

The pen or pencil should be held 
lightly in the triangle formed by the 
thumb and first two fingers, rising at 
an angle that crosses the knuckle. 
The first finger should be placed on 
top of the pen, about an inch from 
the point. 

For cursive (slanted) writing, the 
paper should be tilted at the angle 
most comfortable for resting the fore- 
arm on the desk. As you fill the sheet, 
the paper should be pushed forward; 
the forearm shouldn't slide back. As 
you can see (Figures 2 and 3), both 


Figure 1: Handwriting position 


forearm and pencil are parallel to 
side edges of the paper. 

All this applies equally to right- 
handed and left-handed writers. 


The scarlet letters 

Take a look at a recent memo you 
wrote. If you received it, would you 
be able to sail right through it? 

If this missive of yours isn’t a gem 
of clarity, study it a little more close- 
ly. Which letters seem to cause the 
most stumbling? (One way to check 
this is with a blank card in which 
you cut a hole that exposes only one 
letter at a time.) 


Your analysis may confirm the ex- 


Figures 2 and 3: Arrangement of paper for right- and left-handed writers 





perts findings that a few letters ac- bility in adult handwriting is caused 
count for most of the illegibilities. by four letters: a, e, r, and t. 
These letters are the ones that occur 7 

a £, 2, and 


most often in English: e, n, d, t, r, 
i, a, h, and b. While mastery of these four by no 


means solves your handwriting prob- 
lem completely, it certainly gives 
you a splendid head start. 


According to a study made by Dr. 
T. Ernest Newland, of the University 
of Illinois, of almost a million and a 
half letters written by adults and Now, let’s scrutinize the four fore- 


children, nearly 50 per cent of illegi- most public enemies: 


Right Wrone Comment 


a A: a like o—Because you don’t bring the second stroke 
down before adding the final upward one. 


a like u—Because you don’t close the letter. 
(This is one of the commonest types of difficulties.) 


a like ci—Because you don’t close the letter. 


e like i—Because you don’t leave the loop open. 


r like i—Because you make your downstroke straight 
(instead of curved, as it it should be), and you forget 
the second, “shoulder,” stroke. 


r like n. 

r like v—Because you use the Palmer r—and don't 
close it. 

t like /—Because you loop nonlooped strokes. 

t crossed too high. 


t crossed too low. 


t crossed crookedly. 





Four more letters account for a substantial number of illegibilities: 


/ 


iz 


hi 


Ws, /1 


Capital letters, in general, are fai 
less of a threat to legibility than low- 
er-case ones. About the greatest 
stumbling block among capitals is the 
letter 7, followed by D, which many 
people fail to close. 

If your handwriting sample in- 
cludes some of these common errors, 
it would be worth while for you to 
spend considerable time practicing 
the letters you have trouble with. It 
won't take much effort, and the re- 


d like cl. 
i, no dot. 


h like li. 


b like fi. 


sults will be infinitely satisfying to 
you and to everyone who has occa- 
sion to read your writing. 

These few improvements will con- 
quer more than half the problems 
usually seen in handwriting. But 
you can go further. A major cause 
of illegibility is faulty letter forma- 
tion. Check your handwriting against 
the following common difficulties. 
and work on correcting any problems 
you find. 


1. Downstrokes, generally, for all letters except c and o, should be straight 
or slightly curved, and, in most cases, parallel. 


x 


P01 Viacguk 


2. Upstrokes—should be curved. 


1 


\ rong 





3. Loops—should be open. 


} y 
Rie fe Af fee 


V rong 


‘ A 4 
72 CIMMMED MetttZ 


5. Closed strokes—close letters where they should be closed. 


6. Retraced letters—should be written over another stroke sufficiently before 
separating. 


Right 





7. Beginning and ending strokes—beginning strokes should be at base 
of the line; ending strokes should be no higher than the top of a small letter. 


Right 


Take a number from 1! to 10 

A face-lifting job on your alphabet 
is easy enough, but on numbers it’s 
even easier. 

Pick, at random, something you 
wrote recently which contains num- 
bers: a requisition, an address, a re- 
ceipt. Is each digit crystal clear? 
Now, think what a possible misread- 
ing would mean to you in terms of 
time, money, or embarrassment. Just 
visualizing the results should go a 
long way toward steadying your hand 
when it comes to writing numbers. 

One long-suffering victim of care- 
less number writing is the U.S. Post 
Office. “Hard readers.” postal clerks 
who specialize in indecipherable 
handwriting, struggle to 
whether a letter was meant to be de- 
livered to 1753 or 1183 Main Street. 
In a single year, some 21 million 
letters and parcels have wound up in 
the dead-letter office, primarily be- 
cause of incomplete or illegible ad- 


decide 


dresses. 

The Illinois Bell Telephone Com- 
pany used to keep a full-time em- 
ployee busy with a magnifying glass 
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trained on toll slips, trying to decide 
such questions as: Was it LOngbeach 
1-3426 or LOngbeach 1-3458? 

Was that exchange Pen for Pennsyl- 
vania, or Cen for Central, or Can for 
Canal? . . . Was the customer’s 
name Tov or Tori or Tau? 

All this was causing incorrect 
charges, delays in billing, charges to 
wrong customers, or no charges at all 
where the tickets were hopeless. The 
company computed these losses at 
$50,000 a year—until it gave em- 
ployees a handwriting course. 

United States business, which suf- 
fers multimillion-dollar losses an- 
nually from illegible handwriting, 
attributes much of it to faulty num- 
bers. 

What's wrong with number writ- 
ing? 

As with letters, only a few trouble- 
makers account for most of the er- 
rors. 

5, 0, and 2, for example, lead the 
hit parade, according to one study, 
so it’s a good idea to take particular 
care with them. 


9, O.and 2 





Here’s how Dr. Newland charts four times out of a hundred. Enough 
the commonest illegibilities (from to cause irreparable damage. 
the Journal of Educational Re- What can we do about it? 
search): ~ : 
: The answer is the same for every- 
Right Wrong body: Always write numbers care- 
fully. 

Unlike letters, numbers cannot ac- 
quire legibility in context. For in- 
stance, you may write a miserable p, 
but when it shows up in the word 
“appearance,” there isn’t much ques- 
tion that it is a p. 

Not so with numbers. Write a 
thousand numerals correctly and slip 
up on one; the rest won't throw any 
light on that number. 

Each number must be legible by 
itself. 

In short, if you write every num- 
ber with a vivid appreciation of what 
could go wrong if it isn’t understood, 


According to his study, adults you re pretty certain to lick the num- 
write Arabic numerals illegibly about bers problem. @ 


Check Your Battery? 


THE TIME MAY COME when, if a friend asks if your battery is run- 
ning down, he may not be joking. David Sarnoff, chairman of the 
board of RCA, says that, in the future, electronic substitutes may 
take the place of damaged or aged human organs. Says Sarnoff: 
“Artificial kidneys, lungs, and even hearts may then become as fa- 
miliar as artificial teeth or hearing aids.” Closer at hand, also, 
is the day when electronic devices can help the blind to “see,” and 
can control movements of artificial arms, legs, or fingers. 





IF THINGS always worked the way they should, you could write 

the history of the world from now on. But they don’t, and it is 

those deviations from the normal that make human progress. 
—CHARLES F. KETTERING 





LET’S GET 
DOWN TO 


OF U3 Dh) 


TO THE READER: 


Do you ever get tired of discussing theories? 

Here is the start of a new feature that is strictly practical. Every month 
in this space, SM will present true stories of tough situations supervisors 
have faced. The core of each story is an unsolved problem—of a type you 
might have to solve tomorrow. 

These are not “book” cases pointing to a simple moral. They are 
human stories with the angles and complications that enter into most 
human relationships. 

There are no set answers. Chances are, in fact, that no two supervisors 
would handle any of these cases in exactly the same way. The question is, 
how would you handle it? Your answer to that question, and your thinking 
in arriving at the answer, can, we believe, be of utmost value to you. 

At the end of each case, a few questions are suggested; you will doubt- 
less think of others. If you consider these cases by yourself, it might be 
worth while to jot down your questions, your reasoning, your decisions. 

Better still, discuss one or more cases with a group of people—fellow 
supervisors, or friends, or family. You'll find that each person has his own 
way of looking at the problem. 

Here are the first three cases. We hope you'll enjoy reading and consider- 
ing them. Please give us your comments, pro and con. They'll help us to 
make this new feature as useful as possible to you. 
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“Get Yourself 


ORK IN THE TESTING LAB at 

Leader Plastics is pleasant— 
except for one thing. Some projects 
involve the use of ovens, and the 
work related to these ovens is 
smelly, dirty, heavy, hot, and other- 
wise undesirable. Yet, it is skilled 
work that requires careful, some- 
times delicate, handling. 

In the past, Pete Bradley, testing- 
lab foreman, shared out these heavy 
jobs among the five technical assist- 
ants on his staff. For the past year, 
however, he has assigned all this 
work to Jim Leonard. 

Jim is a big, usually soft-spoken 
fellow in his late twenties, who has 
been with the company for eight 
years. He’s a high-school graduate 
with one year of college, skilled with 
his hands, but with no special tech- 
nical training. Hired as a produc- 
tion worker, then promoted succes- 
sively to machine maintenance and 
machine set-up, he was transferred 
to the lab two years ago when his 
original department closed down. 
Pete tried Jim out on various as- 
signments involving calculation and 
close observation, but he was slow 
and complained that he had to “rack 
his brain.” On the other hand, he 
did the heavy jobs skillfully and 
willingly; he appeared to take pride 


Another Boy’ 


in doing work that nobody else 
wanted. “I’m not afraid to get my 
hands dirty,” he would say. Gradu- 
ally, Pete has come to count on Jim 
for all jobs connected with the ov- 
ens. 

Today Jim came to work looking 
rather disheveled—which was un- 
usual for him. He acted clumsily 
and talked incoherently. Without 
putting on a lab apron, he walked 
over to his bench and started wash- 
ing some oven parts in a smelly 
liquid. As he worked, he splashed 


the floor and himself. At this point, 
Pete Bradley came over and told him 
to wipe up the floor and to be more 
careful. 

“Wipe it up yourself,” Jim said, 


This month’s cases have been contributed by George Odiorne, Assistant Direc- 
tor, Department of Personnel Administration, General Mills, Inc. (and formerly 
Manager, Personnel Division, American Management Association). 
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“and if you don’t like the way I do ing stuck with every filthy job 
this job, you can go get yourself an- _— around here. I’m a technical assist- 
other boy. I’m sick and tired of be- ant, not a janitor.” 


Consider these questions: 


Suppose you were Pete Bradley—what would you do right now? 
What would you do later: 

about Jim’s refusal to obey an order? 

about his complaint over job assignment? 
What could have made Jim so angry about a job he said he 
liked? Could some resentment have been foreseen? 
Why did Jim accept this kind of work in the first place? What 
advantages did the situation hold for him? 
How could Pete have avoided this situation? Consider such 
matters as selection, induction, training, merit rating or per- 
formance appraisal, planned use of personnel, job description, 
counseling. 
Does the company share the responsibility? Consider what sort 
of personnel procedures could have been set up to prevent such 
occurrences. 


Who's To Blame? 


AUL O'BRIEN is supervisor of the 
ee drafting section, a posi- 
tion he has held for three years. Paul 
Cobek, who joined the company 
about the same time, is in charge of 
the model shop. On the organiza- 
tion chart both Pauls hold equal posi- 
tions and have comparable pay. 

Both men report to Phil Emmons, 
the director of development. But 
Phil also has the responsibility of 
supervising several teams of engi- 
neers, some of them working out of 
town. He has to be away a good 
deal, and so he has given little at- 
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tention to the work of the drafting 
section and the model shop, and has 
spent little time with his men. 

“They're good men,” he used to 
say. “I can rely on them to do their 
job.” 

Lately, he’s had a few jolts. 

Over the past year the two Pauls, 
once good friends, have been hav- 
ing a series of bitter arguments over 


technical matters coming up in the 


shop. Some of these arguments cen- 
tered on the division of responsibil- 
ity for jobs that were handled by 
both departments. But, though Em- 








mons heard about the disagree- 

ments, they were not actually 

brought before him for settlement. 
Matters came to a head today. 





Just ten days ago, Development 


Engineer Fred Daniels had dis- 
cussed with Paul O’Brien his idea for 
an electronic control device. Paul 
set his staff to work and they came 
up with blueprints, which were 
transmitted to Paul Cobek. From 


Consider these questions: 





these blueprints a model was con- 
structed; the job took 200 man- 
hours. But when it was delivered to 
Daniels, he found the model would 
not work because of several mistakes 
in execution. The work will now 
have to be done over, at consider- 
able cost. 

Phil called in the two Pauls to 
find out how this happened. 

“It’s O'Brien’s fault,” said Co- 
bek. “Our model follows his prints 
in every detail. He should never 
have let those prints go out without 
checking on them personally.” 

“It was a rush job and I didnt 
have time to check it,” countered 
O’Brien. “If Cobek and his crew 
were on their toes they'd have spot- 
ted the errors and checked back 
with us.” 


1. Was O’Brien right in expecting Cobek to check the work of his 


department? Why? 


2. How did the situation between the two Pauls develop? What 
could Phil have done to prevent or correct the situation? 


3. What do you think Phil should do now? 


When Is A Leader Not A Leader? 


United American Steel Prod- 
ucts for five years. When his 
boss, Herb Weber, was appointed 
machine-shop supervisor a year ago, 
Joe was promoted to Herb’s job as 
foreman of the turret-lathe section, 


le KANE has been working for 


supervising about thirty people. 

Joe’s work had been above aver- 
age, though he was not the best op- 
erator in the group. What got him 
the promotion was the fact that he 
seemed to be the informal leader of 
the turret-lathe operators. Joe set 
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the tone of the group; when he un- 
derstood and accepted a change in 
Herb could feel quite 


sure the others would accept it, too 


procedure, 


On one occasion, when Herb was 
still foreman, he had had to be away 
from the plant, and had put Joe in 
charge of getting out a rush order 


It stormed that day and only halt 
the workforce showed up: yet even 
with curtailed staff, Joe managed to 
get out the order. Not too long after 
this incident, he was promoted to 
the foreman’s job. 


But Joe’s leadership did not seem 
to carry over. Once he was promot- 
ed, he appeared to lose much of his 
influence with the men. He contin- 


Consider these questions: 


ued to be friendly with everyone, 
and he talked with them a great 
deal as before, but his talk was con- 
cerned more and more with women, 
sports, and off-color jokes 

As far as the work was con- 
cerned, the men appeared to walk 
all over him. When an assignment 
came in, he would pass it along with 
as few instructions as he could man- 
age. When a new man was assigned 
to the section, Joe turned him ove: 
to one of the veterans for training; 
Joe’s contact was confined to assur- 
ances to the new man that he was 
joining “one big happy family.” 

On Herb’s visits to the section he 
occasionally saw improper methods 
used, with Joe appearing to know 
nothing about it. When Herb forced 
him to question or criticize a work- 
er, Joe did so reluctantly. As often as 
not, the man passed the buck back 
to Joe, saying, “Why didn't you tell 
me before?” 

Production was dropping, costs 
per job rising. One Tuesday six 
men had to work overtime on a job 
that Herb felt could easily have 
completed during 
hours. When Herb complained of 
replied, 
“Money isn't everything. Those men 
would go to hell and back for me.” 


been normal 


the excessive costs, Joe 


What do you think of Joe’s estimate of his group’s loyalty? 


What caused Joe to lose the cooperation of the men? 


How might his own feelings and actions have entered into this? 





4. Could Herb have foreseen how matters would develop? If so, 
what might he have done about it? (Consider selection, train- 
ing—what kind—motivation, social acceptance in the new job. ) 


5. If vou were Herb, what would you do now”? 


Wanted: 
Your Toughest Case 


“Let's Get Down to Cases” features true stories of situations that 
confront supervisors. What has been the toughest-—or the most 
interesting—case you have experienced? Your contributions and 
comments are invited. Send them to Let's Get Down to Cases, 
Supervisory Management, 1515 Broadway, New York 36, N. Y. 


No Place Like Home? 


FOR THE AMERICAN workingman in 1957, there was no place like 
home—for an accident. A National Safety Council survey of em- 
ployee injuries in 78 companies across the country shows that: 

1. Workers in the three biggest companies were 12 times as safe 
on the job as they were at home or in public places. 

Employees of the 75 smaller companies had nearly five times 
more injuries off the job than at work. 

3. Old-fashioned slips and falls nosed out traffic accidents as 
the number-one injury hazard, although traffic was the chief killer. 
Off-the-job slips and falls injured 1,982 workers in these companies, 
while 1,967 were hurt in auto or truck accidents. Traffic, however, 
took more than eight times as many lives as falls and slips. 

Harry C. Johnson, staff representative of the Safety Council’s Off- 
the-Job Safety Committee, points to these facts as conclusive evi- 
dence that industry must put out greater effort to prevent acci- 
dents outside the factory. Says Mr. Johnson: “A worker injured 
away from work is just as absent from his job as one who has been 
hurt while working.” 
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YOUR 
LIFE 


By Robert R. Updegraff 


HE STORY IS TOLD that John H. 

Patterson, the early 
the cash-register industry, wanted to 
bring out to his organization the 
fact that tools, materials, reports, 
papers, and books were of no serv- 
ice to the business if they were not 
being used. 

Accordingly, morning he 
started through his workshops ac- 
companied by a porter pushing a 
scrap box on wheels. The first thing 
that caught his eye 


genius of 


one 


was a small lock- 
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er over a workbench, and he asked 
the workman in charge what it con- 
tained. The owner of the locker hes- 
scratched his head, and re- 
plied that he didn’t know exactly. 
“Scrap it,’ said Mr. Patterson, 
turning to his white-uniformed at- 
tendant. 
“But there are valuable tools in 
it,” protested the workman in alarm. 
“I am sorry,” replied Patterson, 
“but it must go into the scrap box.” 
Next he noticed a chest on a high 


itated, 





shelf. Since its owner couldn't tell 
what it contained, it was ruthlessly 
dumped, despite the man’s protest. 

In this manner, Mr. Patterson 
went through a department or two. 
Then he went to the office building. 
Stopping in front of a desk, he 
asked the owner what was kept in a 
certain drawer. 

“IT couldn’t tell you offhand,” said 
the executive. 

“Scrap it,’ said Mr. Patterson 
briefly, and the contents of the 
drawer were dumped into the scrap 
box, in spite of the executive's vig- 
orous objections. 

By this time, the news had spread 
like wildfire through the plant and 
offices. There was suddenly an in- 
tense interest in the contents of tool 
chests, desks, cabinets, and cup- 
boards. Before Mr. Patterson had 
gone very far he found everybody 
ready for him. 

His “scrap-it” drive was long re- 
membered! 


Why not scrap it? 


As a big step in improving our use 
of time, we could all profit by a per- 
sonal scrap-it drive. 

The reason many of us do not 
make more progress, or live fresher 
and more exciting lives, is that we 


carelessly allow our weeks and 
months and years to become clut- 
tered with an accumulation of un- 
profitable habits, customs, prejudic- 


es, obligations, and attitudes. Our 
outlines of living become grooved 
and ingrained. We become slaves to 
the furniture and machinery of liv- 
ing, and to the prejudices that nar- 
row our outlook. 

We permit our lives to be oriented 
in yesterday rather than tomorrow. 
We read the same periodicals, be- 
long to the same clubs and associa- 
tions, go to the same entertainments 
and events, see the same people, 
play the same games, do the same 
things, even think the same old 
thoughts—year after year after 
year. 

Is it any wonder that life loses 
some of its zest? 

I have always been impressed 
with the drastic system followed by 
the pastor of a church I attended. 
Every five years, throughout a long 
and active ministry, he instructed 
the church janitor to burn all his ser- 
mons so that he would not use them 
in preaching to other congregations, 
or be tempted to revamp them for 
his own congregation. 

When he told me about this prac- 
tice, as we sat in his study one eve- 
ning, he stopped and chuckled. 

“The janitor always brings me 
three or four of what he thinks were 
my best sermons and says, ‘But 
surely, Reverend, you don’t want 
me to burn these?’ To which I reply, 
‘Burn every last one of them, James. 
I can’t afford to be tied to the past 


This article has been adapted, with permission, from All the Time You Need, by Robert 


R. Updegraff. ¢ 
Jersey. 
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—not even by a _ few golden 


threads.’ ” 


A fresh viewpoint 


Then he went on to explain tfur- 
ther: “If, during these five-year in- 
tervals I haven't acquired an in- 
creasingly helpful understanding of 
how to fit Christianity into the lives 
of my parishioners, then I should 
not be preaching the gospel. When 
I know that every last one of my 
sermons has been burned, my first 
reaction is always one of panic. | 
have thrown 
Then I begin to ask myself what 
new lessons I have learned during 
the past five years, and in no time 
at all, 1 am planning a new sermon!” 

No wonder this minister’s church 
attracted young people even after he 
was well along in years. No wonder 
he kept his hold on the older mem- 
bers of his congregation. He stimu- 
lated the young with the currency of 
his thinking. Because he never re- 
peated the same ideas, but kept giv- 


away my _ crutches 


ing them fresh points of view, his 
older parishioners were never bored 
with his sermons. 


Check-up quiz 

A professional man with whom I 
discussed the problem of “keeping 
current” by uncluttering one’s life 
worked out the following check list 
to use periodically, along the lines of 
our discussion: 

1. What newspapers and maga- 
zines am I reading? Should I dis- 


continue any of them, or subscribe 
to any new ones? 

2. Am I taking full advantage of 

the clubs that | belong to? Or am I 
retaining my memberships from 
habit? Should I resign from any? 
3. Do I belong to any associa- 
tions or serve On any committees 
that have outlived their usefulness, 
or to which I am making no contri- 
bution or receiving little or no bene- 
fit for the time I invest? Or should 
I join a new one to which I might 
make a contribution? 

4. Am I limiting myself to too 
small a group of friends, to the ne- 
glect of other interesting and stimu- 
lating people? 

5. Have I become too grooved in 
my routine of living? Should I get up 
or go to bed at a different hour? 
Should I take a different route to the 
office?——Change my lunch habits? 

6. Is my equipment for living up 
to date? (The author of this check 


list commented: “In my_ sixtieth 


year, | have completely refurnished 


my office. It has proved one of the 
best investments I have ever made, 
for it has given me a sense of mak- 
ing a fresh and exciting start in my 
profession.” ) 

7. What am I doing habitually 
that is a waste of time or energy? 

8. Am I neglecting any phase of 
life—art, music, literature, the thea- 
tre, travel, sports, recreation, sci- 
ence, hobbies—that would be a 
more rewarding use of my time than 
some of the things I am doing? 





A similar set of questions, tailored no room for new experiences that 


to fit our particular routine of liv- would add flavor to our daily living. 


ing, would serve to awaken many of Once every five years is none too 
us to the fact that the cupboards often to “burn our sermons” and 
and drawers of our lives tend to be- take a fresh look at life and its op- 


come cluttered. As a result we have portunities! @ 


Car Safety for Kids 


PROPER CAR MANNERS for children, especially the smaller fry, not 
only make an auto trip more enjoyable, but also prevent capers that 
could result in a fatal accident. Many serious injuries have resulted 
from children’s turning the family car into a playground 
When you're on the road, DON'T let kids 

Roughhouse—many nasty accidents can result. 

Lean out windows or stick arms or toys out—they could fall out or 
be clipped by a passing Car. 

Stand on or climb over seats—they could be thrown to the floor 
or bump the driver. 

Sit in driver's lap—that’s asking for trouble, especially in traffic. 

Let paper, such as candy wrappers, fly out windows—might dis- 
tract, even mask the vision of the driver of your car or other cars 
nearby. 

Play with inflatable toys, such as balloons or swimming tubes 
they might bounce and distract the driver. 

Fiddle with door handles or car controls. 

Drink from bottles (which can knock out teeth) or glasses (which 
might break). 
DO 

Teach them to lean back and sit squarely on the seat. 

Hold the smaller ones, or put them in a child’s car seat. 

Give them only small plastic or rubber toys. 

Instruct them in nonphysical diversions: word games, for instance. 

Tell them about the countryside you are driving through: history, 
natural history, farming, industry. 

Changing Times (The Kiplinger Magazine), August, 1958 





4 HOUSE WITHOUT BOOKS is like a room without windows. 
—HoraceE MANN 
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of the Month 


You Can Control Your Future 


ROBABLY THE BIGGEST question 
anes that faces any manager is 
the problem of his own career. Few 
men, of course, can forecast their ad- 
vancement with any precision. 

You can take some of the mystery 
out of the future, however, if you fol- 
low these four steps: 

e Analyze yourself. 

@ Appraise your opportunities 

® Realize which elements you can 

control and which ones you can't. 

® Formulate a plan of action. 

1. Analyze yourself. 

One of the most difficult, and most 
important, factors in trying to design 
your future is honest introspection. 
You must analyze your wants, as well 
as your Capacities and aptitudes 

Deciding what you want out of 
your job means deciding what you 
want out of life, and which of your 
goals the job can provide. Consult- 
ants find that most managers list these 
among their important needs: respect 
from others, freedom from unwanted 
change, new knowledge and _ under- 
standing, power and authority, inde- 
pendence, self-expression, and chal- 
lenge. 


After you decide whether you are 
getting what you want out of your 
job, and what more you want, your 
desires must be modified by your 
ability to reach these goals. 

The ability to get along with other 
people and get things done through 
them is most important for managers 
probably more important than mental 
ability, experience, and drive. 

Other desirable qualities are also 
found among most successful manag- 
ers. Professor Chris Argyris of Yale 
University includes the following: 

e The ability to work under frus- 
trating or high-pressure circumstances. 

e The patience to allow their de- 
cisions to be analyzed or pulled apart 
without hurt feelings. 

¢ The talent to examine themselves 
and their errors without becoming up- 
set. 

@ The capacity to accept competi- 
tion without feeling threatened. 

@ The ability to criticize without 
running wild, and to take both victory 
and defeat with emotions kept under 
control. 

An honest analysis of your capacity 
to fill these requirements should be 
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the first step in planning your future. 

2. Appraise future opportunities. 

Whether vour goal is to hold your 
present position or to move on to an- 
other post, a number of factors must 
be considered. How effective is your 
job performance? How good are your 
personal relationships with your sub- 
ordinates, your fellow managers, and 
your superiors? What are your work 
characteristics and habits? How might 
your current job change or be ex- 
panded? 

In appraising your opportunities, 
try to learn all you can about the du- 
ties involved in any job you might take 
over. This may seem obvious, but 
many a manager, after he is promoted, 
finds that his new position includes 
functions not apparent from the out- 
side. They may call for adjustments 
in work habits, new knowledge, or 
great patience in dealing with con- 
flicting personalities. 

Since your advancement in your 
company is frequently related to com- 
pany growth, an estimate of growth 
potential in your industry and a 
knowledge of competition and eco- 
nomic trends are also valuable. 

3. Elements of control. 

No matter how effective you seem 
to be in your job, your success and 
progress are ultimately determined by 
your boss—according to his own meth- 
od of evaluation. He may, of course, 
be helped in this evaluation by rec- 
ommendations and opinions from col- 
leagues and by ratings and tests. But 


the final decision is up to his judg- 
ment. 

Understanding the personality and 
policies of your superiors is, therefore, 


a necessity. 

4. Formulate a plan. 

Once you have analyzed yourself, 
decided on your goals, appraised your 
ability 
the opportunities that seem to match 
your abilities and interests, start mov- 


and potential, and estimated 


ing toward these goals. 

First, become highly qualified in all 
areas of your present position. Make 
sure you qualify for a higher position 
if you expect to win promotion. Dem- 
onstrate an understanding of higher 
responsibility, and willingness to un- 
dertake it. Win some acceptance by 
the people with whom you must deal. 

One way of going about this is to 
offer suggestions and ideas for new 
programs that anticipate new trends 
and developments. You can also ex- 
pand your job to enlarge your specific 
duties. You can study your immediate 
superior and how he operates. You 
can develop one or more understudies 
who can replace you if you are picked 
for promotion. Take advantage of ev- 
ery opportunity to increase your 
knowledge and experience. 

Finally, make sure your work goals 
are consistent with your life goals. If 
you can succeed in doing this, you 
will be well on your way to success. 


@ NATION’S BUSINESS 
August, 1958, p. 70:3 





| DON'T BELIEVE in circumstances. 


The people who get on in this 


world are the people who get up and look for the circumstances 
they want, and, if they can’t find them, make them. 


GEORGE BERNARD SHAW 











Delegate for Growth 


oe IS MORE than just a 
way of getting specific jobs done: 
it paves the way for professional 


growth for the manager and his sub- 
ordinates. As employees grow in their 
jobs, they assume more responsibili- 
ties, leaving their supervisors free for 
planning, organizing, and thinking. As 
each level of operations expands, the 
one above is also pushed up, closer to 
the top. 

How is it possible to delegate for 
growth, not just to get a job done? 
Here are three suggestions: 

ae ia! 
subordinate to participate in the plan- 
ning and decision making involved in 
his job. When he identifies the job as 
his own, and it contributes to a per- 
sonal goal, he will build up his skill 


guided experience—Get a 


and knowledge. 

Use Help 
the people reporting to you to learn 
the skills and attitudes of delegation 


training assignments 


by showing them how to delegate to 


their subordinates. Here’s how: 


Pick a job that an efficient em- 
ployee can delegate and discuss it with 
him. 

Discuss subordinate’s 
plan, but make sure it stays his plan. 
If you plan for him, you're not dele- 


your 


gating. 

Encourage your man to let /is 
assistant plan the “how” of the job, 
but make sure he reviews the plan. If 
the plan seems weak, get him to think 
it through Don't take 
yourself. 

Evaluate the job 
with your subordinate. Help him de- 
fine the new experience he’s gained. 


again. over 


completed 
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McGraw-Hill Publishing Company, 


Inc. 


Keep a record of delegation. 

Build on your subordinate’s increased 
ability in future assignments 

3. Delegate the whole 

your man in on early planning (even 


joh Get 
if meetings begin at a higher level) 
he'll be better 
equipped to make his own decisions, 
information, 


Once he’s involved, 


search out more and do 
his own thinking 

But before you delegate. check your- 
self against these common roadblocks 
to be 


wants to help others. 


Every- 
But 
sure your eagerness doesn’t make your 
Curb 
tendency to do things for others that 


Your need needed 


body be 


subordinates dependent your 
they could learn to do for themselves 

Your As 
long as you stay close to an opera- 


the 


fear of losing control 
details. exercise 
make the 


decisions, you're in control 


tion, Know your 


know-how, and important 


But until 


vou loosen up concentrate on results, 


not methods—you'll be an over-the- 
shoulder manager. 

Your desire for reward—Often a 
man feels that he sacrifices some of 


his job satisfaction when he becomes 
a manager. But when he realizes that 
the progress of his subordinates is a 
his own he 
maintain his personal job satisfaction. 

Your fear of competition—What if 
the better? The 
fear of being “shown up” is a natural 
but the efficient manager must 
remember that his subordinates’ suc- 


measure of success, can 


these men do jobs 


one 


cess is always an indication of his own 
ability. 


Once you've crossed these road- 


* See Do You Delegate the Whole Job? Super- 
VISORY MANAGEMENT, September, 1958, p. 2 


blocks, here are eight ways in which 
you can create a better climate for 
your subordinates to grow in: 

1. Think in terms of what else a 
man can do, rather than what he hasn't 
done. If you expect nothing, nothing 
is what you'll get. But if you show a 
man you're expecting the best from 
him, he'll usually respond. He may 
make mistakes, but he can use them 
to improve. 

2. Take the middle road. Look over 
a man’s shoulder and you smother his 
initiative. On the other hand, if you 
are a let-alone supervisor you may 
ignore your man into a rut. The mid- 
dle road is best. Don’t breathe down 
his neck, but give your subordinate 
enough guidance and recognition to 
let him grow in his job. 

3. Measure the job for the man. If 
a delegated job is to be suitable, it 
must be tough enough to challenge, 
but not too tough for him to do. 

4. Tell top management, too. It’s 
important to pass the word up to the 
next level. If you don’t tell your supe- 
riors, your subordinates will realize 
their efforts are not likely to pay off. 

5. Tell your man where he stands. 
When you give him an assignment, 
make sure he understands his own re- 
sponsibility, and the job’s priority, im- 
portance, and contribution to the pro- 
duction goal. Make sure you agree on 


how far your subordinate can go on 
his own, at what points he must clear 
with you before going ahead, what re- 


sources he'll have to help him, and 
under what conditions he can use these 
resources. 

6. Make the job worth while. Don't 
use delegation just to get rid of dull 
routine. Delegation for growth is like 
a game of catch. You can throw the 
ball, but it’s only when your subordi- 
nate catches it and does something 
with it that play moves forward. If 
you force too much dull work on him, 
the odds are that the result will be 
poor. And if the assignment lacks 
chances for him to learn, no growth 
is involved. 

Set standards high. Make your 
man stretch to the limit. For his own 
job satisfaction, anything less than his 
best is not good enough. He wants to 
grow; it’s your job to help him. 

8. Reward an employee when he 
performs a delegated job well. 

[he final step in delegation for 
growth is to talk over the results—how 
your subordinate did the job, what 
went right or wrong. The delegated 
job then becomes a steppingstone to 
greater achievement in the future. 


@ Roderick F. O'Connor 
and Lester F. Zerfoss 


FACTORY MANAGEMENT AND MAINTENANCE 


July, 1958, p. 56:2 





A GOOD IDEA that is not shared with others will gradually fade away 
and bear no fruit, but when it is shared it lives forever, because 
it is passed on from one person to another and grows as it goes. 


—LOWELL FILLMORE 











The Ground Rules of Brainstorming 


STRIKING EXAMPLE Of the effective- 
A ness of brainstorming comes from 
a recent seminar of 35 first-line super- 
visors in the State Farm Insurance 
Companies’ southeastern office. With- 
out any previous experience in brain- 
storming techniques, the men, divided 
into six groups, brought in a total of 
more than 340 ideas in ten minutes. 
Not all their ideas were usable, of 
course, but some led to desirable 
changes in several phases of manage- 
ment procedures. And the supervisors 
went away from the session deter- 
mined to use the same techniques in 
their own employee-unit meetings. 

How can you set up a brainstorm- 
ing session in your own department? 
The first thing to remember is that it 
is a group effort, and that anything 
goes. In previous conferences, too 
many participants hesitated to speak 
up because they weren't confident of 
approval from the others. Nobody 
likes to hear his ideas squelched with 
an “itll never work” or “that’s against 
company policy.” 

Brainstorming can free people of 
these inhibitions. When the proper 
climate is generated by the leader, a 
brainstorming session can be stimulat- 
ing, the participants uninhibited, and 
the results valuable. 

Here are the ground rules: 

1. Describe the 
previous success of brainstorming as a 
conference technique. Emphasize these 
points: 

a) Think off the top of your head. 

b) Anything goes—whether it fits 
company policy or not. 


background and 
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c) Contribute any and all ideas, no 
matter how small, incomplete, or ri- 
diculous they may seem. 

d) No cold water on anyone's ideas 

and no elaborate discussion of the 
pros and cons. There is plenty of time 
for that later. 

Arrange the group around a table 
or in a circle. Suggest that they look 
down at the table, rather than at each 
other. 

3. Give each participant a piece of 
paper so that he can write down any 
ideas that occur to him. 

4. Appoint a recorder to take notes. 
5. Announce a definite amount of 
time for the session—S minutes, 10 
minutes, or whatever you decide. Be 
sure to start and stop on time. 

6. State the problem clearly twice 
before beginning. If you want to, you 
can also pass out a card with the 
problem written on it. 

Stimulate, but do not dominate, 
the discussion. 

8. Keep the conversation moving 
fast—hesitation or too much explana- 
tion of an idea can slow the group 
down and hinder the effectiveness of 
the session. 

9. After the group discussion, take 
a short recess (perhaps 5 minutes) so 
the group can relax while the recorder 
and leader digest the notes. They may 
call for clarification or further discus- 
sion if necessary. 

10. Report the results to the group. 
Usually the members can’t keep up 
with all the ideas submitted. 

11. Compliment the group on any 
successful results. and try to build con- 





fidence in the advantages of brain- 
storming. 

12. As a final step, evaluate and de- 
velop ideas. If any definite action is 
taken as a result of the session, report 


it to the group so that they can realize 
their contribution. 
@ Theo. K. Mitchelson 


THE PERSONNEL ADMINISTRATOR 
April, 1958, p. 32:3 


Creating a Climate for Creativity 


HE EFFECTIVENESS of brainstorm- 
y eevee of any other attempt to 
stimulate the flow of new ideas from 
employees—depends 
supervisor's ability to provide a climate 


largely on_ the 


conducive to creativity. 

The brainstorming process taps the 
experience of each member of the 
group. Ideally, a chain reaction of 
spontaneous responses is triggered. 
Each response elicits another. 

Under proper conditions, brain- 
storming can be a potent force in cre- 
ative thinking. A large number of or- 
ganizations have instituted training 
programs in creative thinking, with 
brainstorming the chief vehicle, to en- 
rich, revitalize, and develop the cre- 
ative impulses that exist in every em- 
ployee. 

What's wrong, then? Why isn't such 
a potentially practical instrument al- 
ways effective? The reason is that, in 
the extreme emphasis on this one kind 
of creative exercise, too many manag- 
ers have been neglecting the develop- 
ment of a climate of acceptance and 
applicability of creative effort. 

Creativity will emerge if the proper 
climate or atmosphere exists—a climate 
of satisfactory labor relations, free 
and open communication channels, 
and interested and enlightened man- 
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agement. When the proper climate 
prevails, ideas are brought to the at- 
tention of management spontaneously 
and informally, and are considered, 
evaluated, and acted upon. Suitable 
recognition, rewards, and incentives 
are used, not just as inducements or 
stimulants to creative effort, but rather 
to make fitting acknowledgement of 
the workers’ contributions. 

True creativity and its by-products 
can best be encouraged in a demo- 
cratic, permissive, enlightened climate 
built upon mutual confidence and good 
faith. 

The answer to successful creative 
output will be found not only in the 
developing and _ training 
people to apply their creative abilities, 
but also in his cultivating an in- 
dustrial atmosphere where creative ef- 
forts arise almost spontaneously. 

A climate conducive to creative out- 


manager's 


put is generally found in any organi- 
zation that: 

1. Places emphasis on human un- 
derstanding and safety, as well as pro- 
ductivity. 

2. Has fair and efficient organiza- 
tional controls (well-defined policies 
and objectives, clear lines of authority 
and responsibility). 

3. Practices the “open-door” policy 
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(in which the manager is accessible 
and receptive to suggestions ). 

4. Allows employees time to think 
about the problems and needs of the 
organization. 

5. Utilizes all channels of communt- 
cation and permits access to all perti- 
nent information. 

6. Believes in the resourcefulness, 
wisdom, and creativeness of its per 


sonnel. 


Brainstorming can be a useful tool 
for stimulating creativity; but, unless 
the manager has paved the way by 
building an atmosphere conducive to 
creative thinking, no one method can 
unused 


tap the vast storehouse of 


brainpower in every department 


@ B. J. Speroff 
PERSONNEL JOURNAL 
July-August, 1958, p 98:3 


Womanpower—The Challenge of Tomorrow 


MERICAN WOMEN now constitute a 
A third of the nation’s workers and 
slightly over a third of its college stu- 
dents. Women are an integral part of 
America’s present and potential eco- 
nomic strength; and they may assume 
even more important roles in the fu- 
ture. 

The worker of tomorrow will have 
to be a_ skilled 
strengthens our working population in 
quality as well as quantity. And this 


worker—one who 


means that progress will have to be 
made in the educational attainment of 
women. 

The importance of quality in the 
future labor force is underscored by 
projections of the Department of La- 
bor. These predictions, based on the 
assumption that our economy will 
continue to grow and expand, indi- 
cate that we will have some 10 million 
more workers in 1965 than we had 
a decade earlier. To be specific: 

1) The highly educated group of 
workers, which includes scientists, en- 
gineers, teachers, physicians, and 
nurses, will be in great demand, with 


a probable increase of more than one 
third between 1955 and 1965. (This 
group at present includes almost 7 
professional, technical, and 


skilled 


constitute close to 40° per 


million 
other workers, of whom 
women 
cent.) 

2) The growing size and complex- 
ity of business organizations demands 
people skilled in management—peo- 
ple who can plan and direct the work 
of others. An increase of over one 
fifth between 1955 and 1965 is pre- 
dicted for these owners, proprietors, 
and managers. (Women now account 
for 16 per cent of the 62 million 
people in this group.) 

3) Among clerical and sales work- 
ers, record keeping and distribution 
services will show another substantial 
increase between 1955 and 1965 
about one quarter, according to esti- 
mates. (Women now constitute more 
than two thirds of our clerical work- 
ers, and over a third of the sales 
workers. ) 

4) The number of craftsmen and 
skilled 


operatives or factory workers 





and semiskilled workers—will also 
grow rapidly. 

5) Our larger population will de- 
mand many more personal and pro- 
more waitresses and 


practical 


tective services 
hotel employees, 
nurses and beauticians, more police- 


more 


men and firemen. 

How will women fit into this pic- 
ture? In the first place, they should 
account for more than one half (or 
some 5 million) of the additional 
workers we expect to have by 1965. 

The employment of women _ has 
been at high levels for some time. 
The annual average of 21 million in 
1957 was greater—by over 2 million 

than during the height of World 
War Il. The latest employment fig- 
ures (for February 1958) show some 
20.3 million women on the job. Cen- 
sus records show that in 1950, there 
were 6,500 women engineers, about 
nine times as many as in 1940; 7,500 
women chemists, about four and a 
half times as many as in 1940; and 
55,660 women accountants and audi- 


Better Letters? 


YKILL WITH WORDS, in writing as 
S well as in speaking, is one of the 
marks of an able administrator. But 
skill in writing is seldom a “natural” 
ability. It usually must be learned. 

It isn’t easy to learn to write effec- 


tive letters. There are no short cuts; 
the road to good letter writing is a do- 
it-yourself route. In charting your 
course, you may find these tips help- 
ful: 
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tors, some three times as many as in 
1940. Women in medical and health 
work at professional leveis now total 
almost 700,000. And there are today 
over a million women managers, offi- 
cials, and owners or part-time own- 
ers of businesses—more than twice 
as many as in 1940. 

Young college graduates 
are going into all kinds of work— 
even though their numbers are rela- 
tively small in science and engineer- 
ing. In this day of Explorers and Sput- 


women 


niks, young women scientists are be- 
ing well received by employers who 
have a need for their particular tal- 
ents—and who recognize that talent 
is a matter of individual capacity and 
development. 

A qualified woman can make a de- 
cision as well as a man. She should 
have the opportunity to do so, if her 
training and her abilities are to be- 


come an asset to the nation. 


@ From an address by Alice K. Leopold (As- 
sistant to the U. S. Secretary of Labor) of 
Douglass College, Rutgers University 


Here’s How 


1. Learn by doing. Rewrite your 
letters, and make them better each 
time. Remember your goal: 
your ideas clearly and quickly to the 
reader, without the need for further 


getting 


explanation. 

2. Write conversationally, but don’t 
ramble. Write simply and naturally. 
Make the reader feel important by 
stressing his name, his needs, and his 


interests. 





3. Forget business jargon. It’s 
sometimes essential to use technical 
language and trade terminology, but 
throw out the forbidding, antiquated 
phrases that hinder reading and im- 
pede understanding. Keep your writ- 
ing simple. “Get’—don't “procure”; 
“find out”’— don’t “ascertain.” 

4. Get several good writing refer- 
ences and use them as guides. “Do it 
yourself” doesn’t mean “go it alone.” 
Any good plan needs some guidance 
and direction. 

Don’t overlook the valuable infor- 
mation available from the U. S. Gov- 
ernment Printing Office. The small 
brochure, Plain Letters (30 cents), is 
an excellent writing guide. 

5. Know the fundamentals of cor- 
rect English. Know what a sentence 
is. Too many letters contain incom- 
plete thoughts which, by definition, are 
not complete sentences. Keep the sen- 
tences short, varied, interesting. 

Wage a constant fight against too 
many passive Notice how 
they enervate a letter: 

“Your help is needed if we are to 

complete this project.” (passive) 

“We need your help to finish this job 

on time.” (active) 

Limit your sentences to an average 
of, say, 15 words. Most people use 
twice as many words as they really 
need. There is, of course, no rule for 
how long a letter should be; but re- 
member that short letters are usually 
read first! 

6. Organize your thoughts before 
writing. In the opening paragraph, get 
the reader’s attention, or refer to pre- 
vious correspondence; mention what 
the letter is about. In the body of the 
letter, state your without 
wasting words. And, in the closing 


words. 


message 
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paragraph, include a clear statement 
of what action you want from the 
reader. Keep the closing short and the 
message Clear. 

Recognize your major writing 
faults. A check list similar to the one 
on the opposite page should help you 
analyze your letters. 

After you have torn your letters 
apart, try to rewrite them in a new, 
fresher style. Express your message in 
another way, a more direct way, using 
fewer words. 

8. Get some help in analyzing your 
letters. Have someone who is quali- 
fied read over your letters and evalu- 
ate their probable effectiveness. Enlist 
the aid of an assistant who has a good 
command of English. Ask your “con- 
sultant” for his impression of the ideas 
the letter is conveying. Does his im- 
pression agree with what you _in- 
tended? 

9. Give your letters this simple, basic 


test—try reading them aloud, slowly. 


If possible, have someone else read 
them to you. 

Are you pleased with what you hear? 
Do your letters sound simple, con- 
versational, and natural? Are they 
concise and to the point? Have they 
kept your interest as you listened to 
them? Did they leave a good, lasting 
impression on you? Was the action you 
wanted easy to spot? Would you sit 
right down and write an answer if you 
were the recipient? In short, do your 
letters sound like you talking? 

A yes answer to each of these ques- 
tions means that your letters have 
passed the basic test. Your letters are 
probably good letters. 

@ Norman F. Kallaus 
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“DO-IT-YOURSELF” CHECK LIST FOR WRITING 
A check mark in the “Yes” column will show your writing assets; in the “No” 


column, your weaknesses 


Letter length 

1. Is your letter usually less than one page long? 

2. Do your sentences usually average no more than 15 or 20 words? 
3 


Are your paragraphs short-—averaging 6 or less lines? 


Opening paragraph 
Have you briefly and clearly mentioned the subject of the letter, 
or referred to previous correspondence? 
Did you get the reader's attention and make him want to read on? 
Have you avoided a stilted opening? 
Do you vary your letter openings in a natural manner (as you 
would when greeting a friend on the street?) 


Body and language of the letter 

Are you concise, without sacrificing courtesy? 

Do you usually use active, rather than passive, verbs? 

Passive: /t is hoped that you can fill this order very soon.” 
Active: “We hope you can fill our order soon.” 

Whenever possible, do you choose simple words over unfamiliar, 
complex words? 

Does your letter have a friendly tone, with a fresh, individual form 
of expression? 

Have you used personal pronouns (/, you, we, our, us) frequently? 
Did you cut down on these old-fashioned forms in your business 


» 


letters? 

Using third person: “The writer wishes to thank you.” 

[rite expressions: “said report is enclosed herewith.” 

Are you able to use connectives (and, besides, still, nevertheless) 
adeptly to tie your ideas together within paragraphs? 


Closing paragraph 

Is your closing a short, clear statement of the action you want from 
the reader? 

Have you avoided hackneyed closings such as, “Thanking you for 
your interest, I remain... ? 
Miscellaneous 

Are your sentences complete (one thought per sentence)? 


b. 

2. Is the grammar correct? 

3. Are all names spelled correctly, all dates and figures double 
checked? 


. Does the letter look attractive? 





Can You Help the Problem Drinker? 


INES HAD BEEN with the company 
q for ten years. He had an out- 
standing record and was well liked by 
fellow workers. His supervisor pri- 
vately rated him the most promising 
young man on his staff. 

The first inkling of trouble was an 
angry outburst of temper when one ot 
the girls in the office misunderstood 
his instructions. After that, his col- 
leagues noticed increasing irritability 
Jones began to suffer from an un- 
usual number of “colds” and other 
minor indispositions that kept him 
from work. He failed to show up for 
important appointments, and offered 
elaborate, implausible alibis for his 
absence. 

One day, unable to find Jones, the 
manager called his home. Mrs. Jones 
admitted tearfully that she hadn't 
heard from her husband in more than 
a week. She assumed he was “off on 
another drunk.” 

Change the man’s name, alter the 
circumstances slightly, and this story 
could be told in virtually every com- 
pany in the country. 

Alcoholism has become one of the 
gravest occupational hazards of Amer- 
ican business. 

Here are a few facts and figures: 

© Alcoholism now ranks’ with 
heart disease, cancer, and mental ill- 
ness as one of America’s four major 
health problems. There are about five 
million alcoholics in the United States 
today, and the number is growing by 
at least 100,000 a year. 

©Surveys show that the average 
alcoholic employee loses from 20 to 
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30 working davs a year because of 
drinking. He has twice as many accl- 
dents as the nonalcoholic. The total 
cost of alcoholism to business, count- 
ing absenteeism, accidents. poor judg 
ment. and reduced efficiency. is esti- 
mated at one billion dollars a vear 

€ Alcoholism frequently strikes at 
a firm's most valuable employees. 
Close to 90 per cent of its victims 
are between 35 and 55 years old 
in their most productive years. The 
typical alcoholic employee has been 
with his company for 11'2 years, and 
was rated above average in ability 
before his drinking became a_ prob- 
lem. 

The best hope for arresting the 
course of alcoholism lies in early 
diagnosis and treatment. This puts a 
premium on recgonizing the symp- 
toms of incipient alcoholism—in an 
employee, in a friend, or in yourself. 

“The first sign of abnormal drink- 
ing,” says Dr. Paul H. Stevenson, “is 
usually a change in drinking pattern.” 

Each individual has his own drink- 
ing pattern. Some take a drink only 
at weddings or on New Year's Eve. 
Others have two cocktails every night 
before dinner. 

The change in drinking pattern 
which heralds the drift into alcohol- 
ism may be drinking more, drinking 
more frequently, or drinking for a 
different reason. Usually it is all three. 

Mrs. Marty Mann, executive direc- 
tor of the National Council on Alco- 
holism, lists several other “early symp- 
toms” in her excellent book Primer 
on Alcoholism. 





Among the symptoms she lists are 

lying about the amount or fre- 
quency of drinking: 

making unfulfilled promises about 
drinking: 

“gulping” drinks; 

sneaking a drink or so before go- 
ing to a party where drinks will be 
served: 

insistence on having drinks at 
certain regular times; 

feeling that alcohol is “neces- 
sary” to relieve weariness, nerves, or 
depression, to brace for a difficult or 
unpleasant experience, or to maintain 
a “pleasant disposition.” 

In the earliest stages, these telltale 
signs may be evident only to the alco- 
holic himself, or to his closest friends 
and family. But as the 
progresses, the symptoms become ap- 


disease 
parent even to fellow workers and 
superiors, who see the victim only 
when he is putting his best foot for- 
ward. 

No clinic and no doctor can suc- 
cessfully treat an alcoholic unless he 
wants to be treated. Unless the alco- 
holic can be brought to recognize the 
nature of his problem, and to cooper- 
ate wholeheartedly in the treatment. 
no power on earth can cure him. 

Management has a vital role in this 
matter of motivation. By making it 
clear that you regard alcoholism as a 
disease to be treated, rather than a 
disgrace to be hidden, you can help 
the employee overcome the deep sense 
of shame that may keep him from 
acknowledging his affliction. 


On the other hand, by insisting on 
prompt and realistic treatment, you 
can help him overcome the alcoholic’s 
tremendous talent for rationalizing 
and discounting his difficulty until it 
has gone too far. 

While modern medical treatment 
can do wonders in getting an alcoholic 
over the acute phase of his addiction. 
something more is often required to 
help him face and adjust to a life of 
permanent sobriety. 

Thousands of alcoholics have found 
this “something more” in the remark- 
able organization called Alcoholics 
Anonymous. 

AA now has 5,000 local groups in 
the United States, with a total mem- 
bership of about 200,000. It has had 
striking success in helping alcoholics. 

The only requirement for AA 
membership is “an honest desire to 
stop drinking.” The most important 


fact that a prospective member needs 
to know about its formula for recov- 


ery is: It works. 
Remember that 
progressive disease. There is no such 
thing as remaining “a little bit” alco- 
holic. Untreated, every victim gradu- 


alcoholism is a 


ally gets worse. 

But the alcoholic does not have to 
stay on this one-way street. If you can 
help him to recognize his illness, and 
accept competent medical help, he can 
recover from his addiction, and live a 
normal, happy, productive life 


@ Louis Cassells 
SALES MANAGEMENT 
August 15, 1958, p. 29:6 





WHERE ALL think alike, no one thinks very much. 


—WALTER LIPPMAN 





A Guide to Job Evaluation 


OB EVALUATION is a_ system of 

determining the relative value of 
each job in the department, and show- 
ing the interrelationships among the 
jobs. This knowledge is essential if 
the supervisor is to cut costs as much 
as possible, use available manpower 
more efficiently, and eliminate waste 
time and motion. 

The first step, and probably the 
most important one in job evaluation, 
is job analysis. Job analysis, basically, 
tells who does what. It determines the 
physical labor, skills, knowledge, and 
responsibility an employee must have 
in order to perform his job satisfac- 
torily. 

There are three parts to the analysis 
of any job: (1) The job must be 
completely and accurately identified; 
(2) the tasks of the job must be 
completely and accurately described: 
and (3) the necessary skills for suc- 
cessful performance of the job must 
be indicated. 

The first step in analysis is a de- 
scription of the job and a determina- 
tion of its precise limits: where it be- 
gins and where it ends. 

Each worker can help by filling out 
his own questionnaire. Besides provid- 
ing valuable information, this gives 
employees a definite part in the pro- 
gram—and stimulates their interest in 
it. 

A job analysis should cover the fol- 
lowing information: 

Job titlk—The name by which the 
job is commonly called. 

Alternate titlke—Any titles 
than the one commonly used. 

Number employed—The number 
of workers performing the task at the 
time of the job analysis. 


other 
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Work pertormed—A thorough and 
complete description of the job du- 
ties; a correct portrayal of the pur- 
pose, contents, and requirements of 
the job. 

Experience—Any | skills that a 
worker must have before he can satis 
factorily perform the job—either spe 
cific training or actual experience. 

Apprenticeship—For jobs that re- 
quire a well-defined combination of 
experience and training. 

Performance requirements—The 
responsibility, job knowledge, mental 
and physical abilities, and dexterity re- 
quired of the worker. 

Date—on which the job analysis 
was made. 

General comments—All other per- 
tinent factors. 

Once this information has been as- 
sembled, the next step is to choose 
one of the four basic job-evaluation 
systems now in general use: the rank- 
ing system, job-classification system, 
point system, or factor-comparison sys- 
tem. 

1. Ranking system 

This method is sometimes referred 
to as the card-sorting system. Cards for 
every job are arranged in order of 
importance, without reference to 
money or to the person holding the 
job. 

2. Job-classification system 

A number of graded categories are 
established and each job is assigned 
these classifications. The 
categorigs are graded on the basis of 
difficulty and responsibility 

The success of such a job-measuring 
method depends on a thorough knowl- 
edge of all jobs, so that every work 
element, and the duties and responsi- 


to one of 





bilities of every job, can be clearly 
distinguished. 
3. Point system 

This method is probably the most 
widely used today, and is rapidly gain- 
ing even greater acceptance, because 
it is a highly accurate system of evalu- 
ation. 

Briefly, it works like this: A num- 
ber of factors—such as age, education, 
years of training, experience needed, 
and physical effort involved—are com- 
mon to all jobs. A numerical value is 
assigned to each of these factors. Then, 
each factor is evaluated according to 
its importance in the specific job be- 
ing considered. 


When all the factors in a given job 
have been rated on this scale, the 
points are totaled. The totals for every 
job in the department can then be 
used to determine their relative im- 
portance. 

4. Factor-comparison system 

In this system, jobs are evaluated 
relative to existing key jobs, which 
are themselves ranked from highest to 
lowest in order of importance. All 
other jobs are then compared to the 
key jobs—showing how they contrib- 
ute to, relate to, or differ from them. 

These recommendations don't cover 
the entire field, of course, but they can 


serve as guideposts to a job-evaluation 


Thus, if experience is given a maxi- 
let’s say, 70 points, 
moderate 


: program for your department. 
mum value of, 


and the job requires a 
amount of experience, the point value 
for this factor might be 30. May, 


@ Robley D. Stevens 
TEXTILE WORLD 
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Don’t Be a One-Man Band 


DON’T 
Do jobs your employees are paid to do. It isn’t fair to them, 
yourself, or the company. 
Iry to save time by doing the work rather than explaining 
how to do it. The few minutes you spend explaining the job 
to an employee will pay off in hours saved later when he 
does it properly. 
Keep all the knowledge to yourself in an effort to be indis- 
pensable. Keep learning yourself—keep teaching your workers. 
Be a “Hustling Harry.” Plan your own day and your employ- 
ees’ day. Set time schedules to get jobs done, and avoid mak- 
ing every project a super-rush priority. 
Try to direct and play the instruments, too. You are the leader 
and your employees are the music makers in your band. 


Give employees authority when you give responsibility. Don’t 
keep hovering over them waiting to catch them in an error 


or doing the job improperly. 
Be part of the group and set an example for people who work 
together, rather than one-man bands. 

—Bulletin for Supervisors (Dartnell Corporation ) 





Report from Britain—Subject: Paper Clips 


WE CAN’T VOUCH FOR the reliability of this report, but it makes a 


good story. It seems that an unusually industrious research group at 


an English bank decided to find out exactly what had happened 
to 100,000 paper clips bought by the firm earlier in the year. Here's 
a rundown on the findings 
The greatest number, 30,000. were dropped on the floor and 
swept up by the janitor: 19,143 were used as stakes in card games; 
14.163 were twisted out of shape or broken during phone calls; 
7,200 were used to avert “clothing catastrophes” (snapped buttons. 
broken garters, etc.); 5,434 were used for picking teeth; 5,308 
functioned as fingernail cleaners: and 3,169 were used to clean pipe- 
stems. That leaves 15,583 paper clips unaccounted for. The Oper- 
ations Research investigators think they may have been used to clip 
pieces of paper together 
Industrial Psychology, Inc., Newsletter 


_ An index to SUPERVISORY MANAGEMENT is published annually in the December 
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Your 
Copies of 


-eoitPA F 


Supervisory Management 


give you 
a continuing reference file 
on supervisory problems. 
SUPERVISORY MANAGEMENT is 
a permanent check list 
for effective action, 
offering answers to questions 
that arise every day. 
A limited number of 
back issues is available. 
The two issues whose contents 
are partially listed here 


are representative. 


\2 
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Available — trom: Publication 
Sales, American Management 
Association, Inc., 1515 Broad- 


way, New York 36, N. Y. 


Single copies: $1.00 (AMA mem- 


hers: $.735) 





December, 1957 


@ The Supervisor and the Clique 
@ That Phantom “The Company” 
New Skills for Old 
Why Workers Quit 


You Can Read Better and Faster 


Shop Before You Read 


Highway Roulette: How to Beat the 
Odds 


January, 1958 


@ When You Send an Idea up the 


Line 
® How Would an Arbitrator Rule? 


® Are Women Workers Unpredict- 
able? 


@ Job Instruction: Overcoming the 


Barriers 
@ To Fire or Not to Fire 


@ You Can Read Better and Faster 
How to Focus on the Main Ideas 








